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REIGN IN ENGLISH HISTORY. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ACCESSION. 


Roya. personages come of age at eighteen, and 
the young Princess attained to that birthday on 
May 24th, 1887. Less than a month after, on 
June 20th, at two in the morning, her uncle, 
King William the Third, passed away, and at 
the dewy dawn, just before five o’clock, the 
messengers who had left Windsor as soon as the | 
late sovereign was no more stood in the pre- | 
sence of the young girl whose reign had begun. 
She was not unprepared for the. news, for the | 
King had failed slowly and surely through some | 
weeks. But to be suddenly awakened from her 
sleep at the summons of the Archbishop of , 
Canterbury, the Earl of Albemarle, and the late 
King’s doctor, and to be then and there greeted 
by them as their Sovereign, was a startling ex- 
perience; and it is no wonder that the girl, who | 
had come to them in her night-dress with a | 
shawl thrown around her, received the news | 
with a burst of tears, and that her first words | 
were to the Archbishop—‘“I beg your Grace to | 
pray for me.” 

There would be no more sleep for the Queen; 
and at nine the Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne, 
was at her doors, and informed her that the 
Privy Council was called for eleven o'clock. 

Much of the personal information as to the 
political and official world at the beginning of 
the century that we at present possess comes 
from the carefully and deliberately kept journal 
of Mr. Charles Greville, who held the important 
office of Clerk to the Sovereign’s Privy Council 
under George the Fourth, William, and the 
young Victoria. He was, of course, present 
at that hastily-summoned meeting to proclaim 
and meet the new Queen, and his account of it 
is very interesting—more so now that we know 
how great a chapter of English history was then 
beginning than even at the moment :— 

“June 21st. The King died at twent) minutes 
after two yesterday morning, and the young 
Queen met the Council at Kensington Palace at 
eleven. Never was anything like the first 
impression she produced, or the chorus of praise 
and admiration which is raised about her | 
manner and behaviour, and certainly not without | 
Justice. It was very extraordinary, and some- 
thing far beyond what was looked for. Her 
extreme youth and inexperience, and the 
Ignorance of the world concerning her, naturally 
excited intense curiosity to see how she would 


act on this 


trying occasion, and there was a| were sworn, and who came, one after anothér, 


considerable assemblage at the Palace, notwith- | to kiss her hand; but she did not speak to any- 


standing the short notice that was given. 
first thing to be done was to teach her her 
lesson, which, for this purpose, Melbourne had 
himself to learn. I gave him the Council 
papers, and explained all that was to be done; 
and he went and explained all this to 
her. He asked her if she would come 
into the room accompanied by the great 
officers of State, but she said she would come 
in alone. When the Lords were assembled 
the Lord President informed them of the 
King’s death, and suggested, as they were so 
numerous, that a few of them should repair 
to the presence of the Queen and inform 
her of the event, and that their Lordships 
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were assembled in consequence; and accordingly | 


the two Royal Dukes, the two Archbishops, the 


Chancellor, and Melbourne went with him. | 
The Queen received them in the adjoining room | 
As soon as they had returned, the | 


alone. 
proclamation was read and the usual order 
passed, when the doors were thrown open and 
the Queen entered, accompanied by her two 
uncles, who advanced to meet her. She 
bowed to the Lords, took her seat, and 
then read her speech in a clear, distinct, 
and audible voice, and without any appearance 
of fear or embarrassment. She was quite 
plainly dressed, and in mourning. After she 


had read her speech and taken and signed the | 


oath for the security of the Church of Scotland, 
the Privy Councillors were sworn, the two 
Royal Dukes first by themselves; 
these two old men, her uncles, knelt before 


saw her blush up to the eves, as if she felt the 
contrast between their civil and their natural 
relations. This was the only sign of emotion 
which she evinced. 


both, and rose from her chair and moved 
towards the Duke of Sussex, who was farthest 
from her, and tooinfirmtoreachher. She seemed 
rather bewildered at the multitude of men who 


ingly 
. great escort. . 


The . body, nor did she make the slightest difference 


in her manner, or show any in her countenance 
to any individual of any rank, station, or party. 
I particularly watched her when Melbourne and 
the Ministers and the Duke of Wellington and 
Peel approached her.** She went through the 
whole ceremony, occasionally looking to Mel- 
bourne for instruction when she had any doubt 
what to do, which hardly ever occurred, and 
with perfect calmness and self-possession, but 
at the same time with a graceful modesty and 
propriety particularly interesting and ingra- 
tiating. When the business was done she 
retired as she had entered, and I could see that 
nobody was in the adjoining room. .. . 
Peel likewise said how amazed he was at her 
manner and behaviour, at her apparent deep 
sense of her situation,her modesty, and at the 
same time her firmness. She appeared, in fact, 


| to be awed, but not daunted; and afterwards 


the Duke of Wellington told me the same 
thing, and added that if she had been his own 
daughter he could not have desired to see her 
perform her part better. It was settled that she 
was to hold a Council at St. James’s this day, 
and be proclaimed there at ten o’clock ; and she 
expressed a wish to see Lord Albemarle, who 
went to her and told her he was come to take 
her orders. She said, ‘I have no orders to give; 
you know all this so much better than I do that 
[ leave it all to you. I am to be at St. James’s 
at ten to-morrow, and must beg you to find me a 
“oe ap proper for the occasion.’ Accord- 

e went and fetched her in State with a 
At twelve o’clock she held 


, @ Council, at which she presided with as much 


\ 
| 


and as, 


Her manner to them was | 
very graceful and engaging; she kissed them 


her, swearing allegiance and kissing her hand, I how the girl looked and behaved. 


ease as if she had been doing nothing else 
all herlife; and thongh Lord Lansdowne and my 
colleague had contrived between them to make 
some confusion with the Council papers, she 
was not put out by it. She looked very well, 
and though so smail a stature, and without 
much pretension to beauty, the gracefulness of 
her manner and the good expression of her 
countenance give her, on the whole, a very 
agreeable appearance, and with her youth inspire 
an excessive interest in all who approach her, 
which I can’t help feeling myself.” 


It is the rule that a public proclamation shall 


| be made of a new Sovereign, and that at one 


place the monarch shall be presented to the 
people. The place at which Victoria appeared 
was St. James’s Palace, and it was in order that 
she might be seen at one of its windows that 
she was escorted there as Greville mentions. 
Two eye-witnesses have left their accounts of 
In a few 
graphic words the scenc is sketched by the 
eminent painter, Leslie, and by Harriet Mar- 
tineau. The first says :— 

‘‘She appeared at the open window of the 
Privy Council Chamber in St. James’s Palace, 


* The personages named were the then lenders of the two 
great parties in the State, und Greville watched for a mark 
of her preference. 


‘x 
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looking on the quadrangle nearest Marlborough 
House. Never shall I forget the enthusiastic 
cheers which greeted the slight, graceful figure 
of the illustrious R pee lady, nor the thrill of 
chivalrous aire ¢ ran through the assembled 
multitude. At the sound of the first shouts the 
colour faded from the Queen’s cheeks, and her 
eyes filled with tears. The emotion thus called 
forth imparted an additional charm to the 
winning courtesy with which the girl-Sovereign 
accepted the proffered homage.” 

More calmly, Miss Martineau remarked :— 
‘As she stood at the window of St. James’s 
Palace on the morning after her accession, her 
pale face wet with tears but calm and simply 
opera plain black dress and bands of brown 

giving an air of Quaker-like neatness which 
enhanced the 
not to form wild hopes from such an aspect of 
sedateness—not to forget that, even if im- 
perfection in the Sovereign herself were out 
of the question, there were limitations in her 
position which must make her powerless for 
the redemption of her people, except through 
@ wise choice of advisers, and the incalculable 
influence of a virtuous example shining abroad 
from the pinnacle of society.” 


The incident of the Queen weeping was 
made the subject of a noble poem, by the 
greatest of English poetesses—Elizabeth Barrett 


Browning :— 


‘God save thee, weeping Queen ! 

Thou shalt be well-beloved ; 

The tyrant’s sceptre cannot move, 
As those pure tears have moved ; 

The nature in thy eyes we see 
Which tyrants cannot own, 

The love that guardeth liberties. 

Strange blessing on the nation lies, 
Whose sovereign wept, 

Yea, wept to wear a crown. 


‘God bless thee, weeping Queen ! 

With blessing more divine ; 

And fill with better love than earth’s 
That tender heart of thine! 

That when the thrones of earth shall be 
As low as graves brought down, 

A piercéd hand may give to thee 

The crown that angels shout to see. 
Thou wilt not weep 

To wear that heavenly crown.” 


Alack, tears were to be no novelty in the life 
that was then entered upon! Many griefs and 
cares have graven their marks and poured the 
waters of tribulation over the cheeks to change 
the face from the gay and yet serious and 
good aspect of our portrait this week to the 
sad and worn look of the one that appeared here 
last week—the difference between the girl 
Queen of eighteen and the Sovereign after nearly 
sixty years’ space. The Queen, it may be 
remarked, has always with characteristic 
simplicity of nature fearlessly indulged herself 
in the feminine luxury of tears when occasion 
jastified them, and the fact ought to be a 
lesson to those who suppose that a woman’s 
tears mean weakness, instead of being simply 
the means by which her nervous system regains 
its stable equilibrium. Again and again, in the 
Diary which she allowed to be made so largely 
public in the Life of the Prince Consort, the 
Queen mentions with simplicity her own fits of 
weeping ; and during the ceremonies of the 
Jubilee year, so affecting to her in the memories 
that they aroused, the writer of these lines was 
repeatedly close to the Queen, and invariably 
saw some tears gently stealing down the cheeks 
of the centre of all the show and celebration. 

But at the time of her Accession, filled though 
she was with a sense of the importance and 
solemnity of her position, she said to her 
mother (who told Lord John Russell) that, 


vity—it was scarcely possible. 
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‘Conscious of her own love of truth and justice, 
she ascended the throne without alarm.” 


In every respect she gained golden opinions. 


Greville, who was no flatterer, but rather a 
cynic, and moreover wrote for himself alone, 
was constrained to observe: ‘‘In short, she 
appears to act with every sort of good taste and 
good feeling, as well as good sense; and, as far 
as it has gone, nothing can be more favourable 
than the impression she has made, and nothin 
can promise better than her manner ‘anil 
conduct do. Nocontrast can be greater than 
that between the personal demeanour of the 
present and the late Sovereigns at their 
respective accessions. William IV. was a man 
who, coming to the throne at the mature age of 
sixty-five, was so excited by the exaltation that 
he nearly went mad, and distinguished himself 
by a thousand extravagances of language and 
conduct to the alarm or amusement of all who 
witnessed his strangefreaks. The young Queen, 
who might well be dazzled or confounded by 
the grandeur and novelty of her position, seems 
neither the one nor the other, and behaves with 
a decorum and propriety beyond her years.” 


Here is just one pretty incident to conclude 
this chapter :— 


‘He related to me the following incident, 
which I think may truly be said to have been 
the first act of her reign : When her pre- 
decessor, William IV., died, a messenger was 
quickly despatched by his Queen (then become 
by his death Queen Dowager) to Victoria, 
apprising her of the event. She immediately 

ed for paper, and indited a letter of con- 
dolence ieake widow. Folding it, she directed 
it. ‘To the Queen of England.’ Her maid of 
honour in attendance, noticing the inscription, 
said, ‘ Your Majesty, you are Queen of England!’ 
‘Yes,’ she replied, ‘ but the widowed Queen is 
not to be reminded of the fact first by me.’ ” 


(To be continued.) 


LECTURES TO LADIES. 


Dr. Mary J. Hauvu-Wiuuiams (M.D., Boston) 
will lecture to ladies on the first Wednesday of 
each month at 3.30 p.m. at the Women’s 
Educational Union, 405 Oxford Street, W. 
(entrance in Thomas Street). Silver collection 
taken. 

The dates of the Lectures for 1896 will there- 
fore be October 7th, November 4th, and Decem- 
ber 2nd. Dr. Hall Williams is a clear and 
interesting speaker, and ladies who attend her 
discourses will receive much instruction and 
benefit. 


TEMPERANCE HOSPITAL JUMBLE SALE. 


Miss ELLEN Orme, the energetic and able 
matron of the Temperance Hospital, is organis- 
ing a jumble sale for October, to give much- 
needed aid to its funds. Ladies who can spare 
any articles for sale are begged to send them 
to Miss Orme at the hospital as soon as possible. 


MRS. TENNYSON SMITH. 


THE many friends of this lady, who know and 
sympathise with her as a faithful helpmate 
to her husband in his difficult crusade, will 
regret to hear that she has been suffering for 
some time from a sprained ankle, which, in the 
opinion of the doctors, has not recovered 
largely through the nervous strain of her anxieties 
anil efforts in regard to her husband’s work. 
She has now, however, improved somewhat, and 
it is hoped that she has set forward on the road 
to complete recovery. 


PLEASURE AND PAIN. 


Tuts is the title of anew book, ‘A Treatise 
on Practical Occultism,” the latest production 
by Mabel Collins, the well-known authoress of 
‘* Light on the Path,” ‘‘ The Idyll of the White 
Lotus,” &c., and possesses all the charm which 
characterises her earlier productions. It may 
be had from the Isis Publishing Company, 28 
Trothy-road, Southwark-park-road, London, 
S.E., for one shilling. 
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SOLICITUDEs : 


A DOMESTIC SCIENCE STOR 
YOUNG MATRONS. ¥ FOR 


CHAPTER V. (continued.) 

THERE are some thoroughly bad husbands of 
course, to whom their wives’ health and comfort 
are matters of indifference. But they are, thank 
heaven, only a handful amidst the thousands 
who toil cheerfully for us, and who lead lives of 
continual self-denial for our sakes, and who are 
tender, and kind, and generous to us. If these 
cause us to suffer, it is very often our own 
faults. We women are much quicker than men 
Let it be put, for anyone who pleases to have it 
so, as Mr. Stelling told Maggie Tulliver it ig— 
“They're quick and shallow.” We certainly do 
interpret looks and tones and phrases which a 
man does not notice ; and so we are apt to think 
our wishes and feelings have been sufficiently 
expressed, and are being deliberately dis. 
regarded, when the slower intelligence beside 
us has never really grasped the idea that we 
have made any si There is a good deal of 
wisdom conveyed in Charles Reade’s exclama. 
tion, ‘‘Oh, why don’t they teach girls to be a 
little more selfish ?” 

Elfie wanted to be taught that it was her duty 
to consider her health, and to-appeal to her 
husband to help her to do so. He was not 
unkind, only masterful and inconsiderate; and, 
if the matter had been properly put to him, all 
would have been well. 

The advice which Mrs. Hamilton gave her 
daughter was not good from the physician's 
point of view. If too much lying about is bad, 
going, night after night, to stand in crowded 
assemblies, breathing vitiated air, eating an 
indigestible supper after midnight, and drivin; 
home in the small hours of the siomine-—l 
this is worse. What is wanted for health isa 
fair amount of exercise in pure air, good plain 
food taken at regular and frequent intervals, 
freedom from excitement of an extreme kind, 
and, where the health is not very robust, the 
reclining posture to be assumed for half an 
hour together several times a day. 

But, where the conditions of life prevent the ~ 
taking of these natural stimulants of pure air, 
and light food as often as a sinking sensation is 
felt—be it only a glass of good milk or a cup of 
beef-tea—and of the natural sedatives of quiet 
and the recumbent position, it is worse than 
useless, it is suicidal, for a young woman to fly 
to wine for strength and comfort. The tem- 
porary sense of relief given by alcohol is neces- 
sarily followed by a reaction into a state of irri- 
tability, leading to one of yet deeper depression. 
Nothing seems so easy, then, as again to turn to 
the tempting stimulant ; nothing is more certain 
than that the need will be intensified, instead 
of permanently relieved, by the delusive remedy. 
Many hundreds of young wives have fallen 
victims to seeking this pretended refuge from 
the unpleasant or painful sensations accom- 
panying their first experiences of motherhood. 
The sad and carefully-concealed records of 
female intemperance among the middle and 
upper classes would show, could they be seen, 
how often the unwise attempt to meet the 
troubles of maternity in this manner has led to 
the formation of habits which have ruined a life. 
Even more frequently, the physician finds, in an 
inflammatory state of the blood and an ex- 
hausted nervous system, traces of the evil 
of taking alcohol in place of nourishment, rest, 
and medical treatment. But perhaps of more 
moment even than these personal considerations 
is the reflection of the heredity influence which 
the mother has over her child. No human 
intelligence can know, and therefore no man 
can tell, how largely the curse of drunken- 
ness, which it is not too much to say; 
causes more misery and degredation and 
poverty than any other single social condition 
whatever, is the outcome of even moderate 
drinking among mothers. This, however, we 
do know—that the influence of the mother over 
her offspring is enormous, and that its whole 
future is stamped and moulded by the habits 
that she impresses upon it while it is hers alone. 
Would not any mother suffer much, rather than 
know that, through her fault, alcohol was an 
overwhelming temptation to her child in early 
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ood or womanhood? Many of us owe a 
debt of gratitude to our mothers for our own 
immunity from the craving for intoxicants. Let 
us take care to bless our children with the same 

itage- 
ag Hamilton’s early married life had been, 
from circumstances, quiet and healthful, free 
from the special trials of her daughter’s. She 

without an effort obtained that calm, that 
rest, that opportunity to support the extra 
@emands upon the vital forces with extra 
supplies of oe nourishment, which the girl- 
wite of & peat wealthy, society-lovin: 
husband would have had to make a speci 
effort to secure by his permission. But Mrs. 
Hamilton would have been her daughter's truer 
friend had she urged her to seek to obtain that 
more natural life, instead of advising her to 
struggle on with the aid of the wine-bottle. 
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bitter mental struggle, both of which she had 
carefully concealed from their author and 
originator. The intention of Mr. Crofton had 
been to show his mother-in-law that he did 
not wish for her too frequent presence and 
interference in his house. He had no idea how 
he had caused Elfie to suffer about it. On the 
contrary, he thought he was doing her a kind- 
ness in making himself a shield between his 
wife and Mrs. Hamilton, and allowing Elfie to 
lay on his shoulders the responsibility of secur- 
ing her independence from that maternal 
authority which he, ignorant of the real relation 
between mother and daughter, supposed would 
be found irksome to the young married woman. 

He greeted Mrs. Hamilton with his most 
agreeable air, by way of atoning to her for any 
displeasure he might have caused her by this 
action. Mrs. Hamilton, meanwhile, was in 
serene ignorance of the slight that had been 
shown her, for poor Elfie had anxiously guarded 
the secret that she had been home since 
Monday, and her mother supposed that she 
had returned only on the previous day. The 
meeting between mother and son-in-law was, 
therefore, singularly gracious. 


‘‘T am glad to see you looking so well, Hugh,” 
said Mrs. Hamilton, in her most affable manner. 

“Thank you—the holiday has set me up. 
Elfie looks well, too, doesn’t she? ” 

“Ye-es,’’ Mrs. Hamilton hesitated ; ‘a little 
tired I think.” 

“Does she? How's that? She was all 
right this morning. Where is she?” 

‘In the next room,” said Mrs. Hamilton. 

Crofton strode across the floor, and looked in 
at the other door. His wife had her back 
towards him, and her face was hidden ‘in the 
Eau-de-Cologned water with which she was 
bathing it. 

‘“* Make haste, you Elfin,” said her husband, 
fondly. ‘‘ Mamma says you look tired, and I 
want to see you.” 

Elfie hurriedly took the fine diaper toilet 
towel, which her maid held out to her, and 
pressed it to her face as she hastened over to 
meet his kiss, trusting to the water to conceal 
any last traces of her tears. 

He looked at her face, all lighted up with a 
smile, and proudly and affectionately declared 
that she seemed to him to look splendidly well. 
Indeed, the countenance that he gazed upon 
was altogether another than the one that Mrs. 
Hamilton had seen in repose, fatigued and sad 
with pain. 

‘“‘I want you to put on your blue satin dress 
to-night when you dress for dinner,” he said, 
still holding her in his arms. 

‘““Why, Hugh ?”’ cried Elfie. 

‘“* Because I ask you, little one,” he replied, 
with a certain sternness in his voice at once, 
but a smile on his face. Then he gave her a 
playful hug, as though sealing his commands, 
and returned to his mother-in-law. Elfie threw 
oa a dainty, loose, Parisian combination cf 
chocolate velvet, lined with quilted white silk 
and wadding, and trimmed with pink satin and 
white lace—her newest tea-gown—and followed 
him into the boudoir, to ring for fresh tea and 
supply him with a cup. 

‘*What do you think of the house, Mrs. 
Hamilton ? ” he asked. 

‘‘ Itis most charming,” replied Mrs. Hamilton, 
warmly. ‘I never saw anything more lovely 
than this room, but the whole is in such good 
taste.” 

‘This room pleases me,” said Crofton. “It 
is the only one that I really dictated to Arnold 
about, when he was doing the house. ‘ Now,’ 
said I, ‘‘ Mrs. Crofton’s boudoir is to be chiefly 
in blue, and it is to have a lot of big arm-chairs 
in it.’ I knew how lovely that slim little figure 
would look curled up or stretched out in these 
great big chairs. So he said nothing to me 
about any of the other rooms, but he spoke to 
me several times about this. ‘ Will you have 
the walls painted?” he said. ‘No,’ said I, ‘I 


said her mother. ‘“ But I like your drawing- 
rooms very much, Hugh.” 

‘‘ Capital rooms they will be for parties, won't 
they? By the way, Mrs. Hamilton, will you 
keep the 20th of February free for us? Elfie 
will have her first ‘At home’ then.” 

‘“* Hugh!” cried Elfie, pausing in amazement, 
with the cream ewer in her hand. 

‘* Elfie never told me,” began Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, stifily. ; 

‘“‘But I didn’t know, mamma!”’ exclaimed 
the accused, pathetically. ‘I never heard of it 
before.” 

‘““No, I have only just made up my mind 
about it,” placidly said the master of the house 
and all that was init. ‘I told Elfie we would 
have it very early, but I had not settled on the 
exact date to suit me until just now.” 

“ But will it suit Elfie?” cried Mrs. Hamil- 
ton, astonished. Very differently from this had 
all the arrangements of her married life been 
decided upon with her husband. ; 

“* Of course it will,” Crofton replied for his 
wife. ‘All days are alike for Elfie.” 

‘T feel quite afraid of it,” said Elfie. 

‘‘Oh, nonsense! You must begin to receive, 
you know. As to trouble, you won’t have any, 
you Elfin. I will see how everything is to go, 
and I shall give my orders about it to the 
people. Gunter’s will dress the supper, as well 
as send itin. We will not put any of our own 
plate or china on the table; let them send 
everything but the wine. I shall give the 
fellows some decent wine out of my own cellar, 
of course.” 

‘‘ What will Elfie wear?” asked Mrs. Hamilton. 

“Ah, you want cats out of bags,” said 
Crofton, laughing. ‘‘ Well, I don’t mind telling 
you. She is going to wear her blue satin 
to-night, that I may see her in it once more, 
and make quite sure that I like the fit, and 
then I am going to order her a new dress from 
her milliner’s at Paris, and Marie must pack 
the blue satin to go over to Madame Minchot, 
to give her the fit, Elfie.” 

‘“ But ordering a new dress is a chief part of 
the pleasure of having it, Hugh,” said Mrs. 
Hamilton. ‘‘Isn’t Elfie to say what it is 
to be?” 

‘¢ Not a bit of it,” said Crofton, with the calm 
dogmatism that was habitualto him. ‘ Doesn’t 
every woman, who can afford it, like to get a 
dress from Worth? And there is no choosing 
for themselves then. So long as she looks nice, 
that’s what makes her happy, isn’t it, Fairy ? 
Madame Minchot knows Elfie’s style, and will 
suit her well, I am sure, with my instructions, 
and I shall astonish this young lady with the 
beauty of my present.” 

When Elfie went to dress for dinner, her 
mother accompanied her. The blue satin dress, 
which was one that had been bought immediately 
after her wedding, on their arrival in Varis, 
could not be put on until Marie had tightened 
her mistress’s stays, and this not alittle. ven 
Mrs. Hamilton was somewhat startled by 
seeing the force with which the strong young 
waiting-woman pulled at the cord, till it drew 
in the waist of the poor young victim to the 
slender shape that her gown demanded. If 
any one of the three could have seen the internal 
organs squeezed, pressed, and jostled out of 
place, mother, mistress, and maid would alike 
have been shocked! But, as they could not 
see, they allowed the pressure to continue, none 
the less doing deadly mischief because ignored. 

Scarcely was the dress put on, when poor 
Elfie involuntarily cried out with the pain in her 
back and limbs, which the vice-like pressure at 
once induced. Her maid brought her sol- 
volatile, and her mother helped her to lie down 
on her couch, and stood beside her and rubbed 
the cramped muscles till the pain diminished so 
far as to be bearable. Then the dressing was 
completed, and, still suffering greatly, but not 
for a moment realizing that her pain might have 
been avoided by not wearing her stays, Elfie 
just won’t; everything in Mrs. Crofton’s boudoir | went down to take the head of her table, and to 
is to be soft, like herself. None of your hard, | sit there, growing every ten minutes more and 
harsh, painted walls,’ said I. So then he brought | more feverish and ill, but not to be released 
me some patterns of this embossed leather | from the suffering and mischief till twelve 
paper, and I helped him choose the pattern. | o’clock had struck. Her husband had a visitor 
Doesn't the colour just suit Elfie, Mrs. | after dinner, and kept his wife up to display her 
Hamilton ?”’ | to his friend, quite unconscious, let it once more 

“Yes, blue always was the colour for her,”’ | be said, of the mischief he was doing to her. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Wuite Mrs. Hamilton and Elfie were still 
talking, a bustle was heard downstairs. Mr. 
Crofton did not come into his own house quietly. 
His latch-key opened the door without noise, 
but his footstep was not noiseless, and an 
immediate sense of cain Lie 4 B poder the 
‘house when that step resounded on the tiles 
with which the hall was paved. His voice was 
heard immediately in sharp, decided tones. He 
was sending a strong a pap of his opinion 
to the housemaid, through the man servant who 
had hastened to take his master’s coat and 
hat, on the subject of a certain crookedness 
observable in the hang of one of the dining-room 
blinds, which Mr. Crofton declared to be due 
to “her abominable carelessness in pulling it 
up, @ sign that she did not mind in the least 
how she did her work, and a disgraceful piece 
of untidiness.”” Then his footstep, with 
“Master”? in its every echo, was heard even 
through the thick pile of the carpet which 
covered the stone stairs, as he came slowly u 
them. The deferential tread of the well-train 
servant, who followed to the drawing-room to 
sce that the fire was right, and to learn if his 
master had any other immediate wishes, was 
not heard; but Mrs. Hamilton could tell that 
he had come up the stairs by hearing Mr. 
Crofton agrily demand why the man had not 
told him that his mistress was not in the draw- 
ing-roon? This sort of performance he called 
keeping his servants up to their work. It 
necessitated his paying high wages, and it 
further would make it necessary that Mrs. 
Crofton should counteract it by an unexampled 
gentleness and patience. However, it was on 
the whole more agreeable to Elfie than if he 
had required her to endure his scoldings and to 
transmit them to the servants. This is a thing 
which, if a gentleman wants it well done, he 
certainly should do himself. 

As soon as Elfie knew that her husband was 
in the house, she got out of her chair and hurried 
iuto the bedroom, which adjoined the boudoir, 
to wash the traces of her tears away, with an 
alacrity which, by its contrast with her previous 
languor, should have told Mrs. Hamilton how 
the child’s nervous energies were being drawn 
upon by anxiety to avoid his ready frown. 
When Crofton came into the room, therefore, 
he found his mother-in-law alone. 

As has already been mentioned, Mr. Crofton 
had twice the years of his young wife. He was 
a strongly-made man, who evidently enjoyed 
robust health, but who looked even older than 
the thirty-five to which he owned. His eyes 
were of the darkest brown shade, which is 
commonly mistaken for black, but is dis- 
tinguished from true black by the vivid light 
which shines out of the iris. He had black 
hair, and a profusion of black whiskers, both of 
which were not curly, but crinkly; he kept 
them well oiled and brushed, and apparently 
thought a good deal of them as adornments. 

He greeted Mrs. Hamilton with much warmth 
of manner, though it was by his explicit orders 
that Elfie had been in London two days before 
she had sent to let her mother know of her 
return—a command for which he gave }no 
better reason than that he wished his wife to 
recover from the fatigue of her journey, so that 
her mother should not think that her new life dis- 
agreed with her. Obedience had in this instance 
cost Elfie a flood of tears and an agony of 
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Mrs. Hamilton did say to her daughter, as} JOINT EDUCATION 


she stood by her in ye from the cramp, ‘I 
think, perhaps, you should have your dresses a 
little looser, darling.” 

And Elfie did reply that ‘‘ she would ask Hugh 
to bid them make the new dress larger.” But 
no such order went with the blue satin pattern 
to Paris, and the dress to be worn by the wife of 
six months was made as it would have fitted the 
bride of a week. 


(To be continued.) 


COST OF MEN’S WAR 
FINERY. 


(FRoM THE DanisH.) 
Tue pill is gilded. Truly it is gilded misery! 
Notwithstanding the great military expenditure, 


there are complaints of the insufficient pay even | 


to officers, whose uniforms are not furnished. 
They have to pay for them and must wear them. 
Only persons of Eroperty can serve in some 
regiments. This outlay is not shown in the 
State accounts, though it is none the less a war 
expense, and mostly more for show than use. 

Can you guess what a dragoon officer’s helmet 
costs ? Fifty-eight krone (£8 3s.); and in the 
sunshine, be it noted, it is an instrument of 
torture; while the rain slides down over your 
head. An Huzzar officer gives 62 kr. for his 
dress shako complete, besides from 26 to 40, 
according to quality, for its needful appendages ; 
and having, in order to save this costly head- 
gear, to get a specially serviceable one, which 
costs 26 kr. 

But an Huzzar’s head-dress is not the dearest. 
The coat costs 60 kr. if it is good for anything. 
But a Dragoon officer’s is dearer, and a Guard’s 
still dearer. His parade coat, minus the 
embroidery, costs 96-135; and his everyday coat 
70-85. The embroidery alone of a General’s 
uniform ‘is 45 kr. (without the gold lace on the 
trousers 3-8 kr.). 

On the average the uniform of an 
Huzzar Officer of the Guards costs about - £80 
Dragoon Officer a - £30 
Artillery Officer ¥ - £29 


All military men must of course have 
uniforms, but what a blessing to those who have 
to pay for them if all unnecessary show were 
abolished. It is this that costs most, and is not 
only useless but hurtful. It does harm in war 
because more easily seen. Economically it is 
absolute waste. Morally it injures, by luring 
into military life many a young man, who later 
rues having allowed himself to be enticed, but 
has gone too far to turn back. Lastly, many a 
young woman has been befooled by a uniform, 
who might have been more circumspect if the 
pill had not been gilded. — 

A whole book might be written on the morals 
of militarism. One chapter should be headed: 
Brilliant uniforms. ¢B4 (i 

Fredstideude, By Fr. BAsEr. 


THE LESSON OF YOUTH. 


TuE leading essentials in the ‘‘ secret of eternal 
youth’’ are said to be ‘‘an interest in life, 
something to do that keeps the mind active and 
a certain carelessness of temperament; a sunny 
disposition and the faculty of making the best 
of everything in life; also a careful attention to 
all simple rules of health, diet,” &c. 

It is trite advice to tell a woman that in 
order to secure this ‘‘ eternal youth’? she must 
be cheerful; take each day as it comes, avoiding 
regrets over what has been done in the past 
and anxiety regarding the future, not to antici- 
pate evil that may never come, or, as it has 
been tersely expressed, ‘climbing mountains 
before you reach them.” It is best and surest 
to live only in to-day, in its sunshine, its air, 
its friends, its pleasures, its wholesome work, 
and perhaps its necessary sorrow, for ‘‘in each 
life some rain must fall.” 

Thus will she build a wall around each day 
and in its inclosure gather strength for the 
future from experience of the past and present, 
and if the external appearance of youth is denied 
her her heart will always be bright with peace 
and content. 


IN 
MEDICINE OF YOUNG 
MEN AND WOMEN AT 
DUBLIN. 

By Crara L. WILLIAMs. 
(From the Royal Free Hospital Magazine.) 


As the readers of the Royal Free Hospital 
Magazine are principally students of a school 
entirely Gevoted to the medical education of 
women, they will probably be interested in 
reading of one of the Dublin schools to which 
women are admitted, and where lectures are 
delivered to mixed classes. I refer to that of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland. 

In the year 1884, immediately after the 
amalgamation of the King’s and Queen’s College 
of Physicians and the Royal College of Surgeons, 
it was proposed by Sir C. Camercn, then Vice- 
President, R.C.S.I., and seconded by Sir R. 
Jackson, C.B., that the new license Soula be 
granted to women ; this was merely a continua- 
tion of the generous treatment already extended 
to them by the Royal College of Physicians, 
which ae | since 1876, granted its license 
enabling women to register as medical practi- 
tioners, being the first licensing body in the 
three kingdoms to do so. This resolution being 
carried by a large majority, it was afterwards 
extended so that all fellowships, licenses, offices 
(up to that of President), and all scholarships 
and prizes should be granted to women without 
any Ernitetion, while all lectures given in the 
school attached to the College should be open 
to them on the same conditions as to men 
students. 

Since that time women have constantly 
attended the lectures of the college, which gives 
a splendid medical education, and offers oppor- 
tunities which cannot be surpassed for the study 
of anatomy and surgery, while the student has 
the use of one of the finest museums in any 
school. There is a special dissecting room for 
women, in which we receive help from the 
demonstrators attached to the college, and 
which is under the immediate supervision of the 
professor of anatomy. Our students get a 
splendid opportunity for learning this branch of 
our profession practically, as each one can 
dissect the entire subject at least three times 
over during her course of study. 

I should also mention that we have a private 
room where we can lunch and wait between the 
various lectures. 

The fine library attached to the college, 
which contains copies of all standard works con- 
nected with the study of medicine, is also open 
to students who have passed the matriculation 
examination under the conjoint board. 

The professors of the various subjects lectured 
on in the school are for the most part attached 
to the hospitals where we receive our clinical 
instruction, we can thus often follow out our 
cases in theory and in practice under the same 
teacher, which is advantageous to the student ; 
while professors and students become thus 
better acquainted, and a mutual feeling of 
respect and friendship is engendered which is 
eminently useful to the latter. 

Naturally, at first, there was a great deal of 
doubt whether the new system of mixed classes 
would work satisfactorily, many of our opponents 
prophesying total anarchy in the college ; others, 
like some who took part in the recent discussion 
at Trinity College about admitting women to its 
degrees, expressing their opinion that all sorts 
of disagreeablenesses would arise. 

These birds of ill-omen have been, I am glad 
to say, entirely disappointed; nothing in the 
slightest degree unpleasant has ever occurred, 
and the professors are unanimous in stating 
that, far from regretting the admission of 
women to their classes, they consider it has 
improved the tone of the college considerably. 
The students are all friendly, there is a healthy 
spirit of emulation aroused iu working together 
for the various prizes, and an absence of 
jealousy which augurs well for the future of 
medical women in Ireland, and reacts favourably 
on the men as well; we all help each other, 
and I, for my own part, owe a great deal of 
my success to the assistance of a few of the 
senior men students. 


So much for the advantages we en; 
college. In our hospital life wes are eves : 
fortunate, nearly all the general hospitals Pe 
all the special ones being open to wo 
students, and in all we receive exactly the oe 
instruction as the men, thus refuting the 
tion of one of the speakers in the recent discus. 
sion in the Royal College of Surgeons, England. 
that our medical education was necessarily in. 
complete ; if so, that of the men must also be go, 

Perhaps my readers would like to know of 
these hospitals should they visit Dublin, I there 
fore add a list of them. : 

The City of Dublin, the Meath Hospital, the 
er Sir oe Dun’s ye the teaching ie 
entirely rofessors of Trinity Colle 
Richmond, Dr. Steeven’s. . €°)s the 

or midwifery and gynecology we hay 
Rotunda, the Comihe the NaGonal Lyinge 
Hospital, and Sir P. Dun’s. For ophthalmolo 
the National Eye and Ear Hospital and a 
Mark’s. We attend the lectures in lunacy at 
the Richmond District Asylum. 

The Rotunda Hospi is well known to 
English students; but the Coombe, though not 
so much patronised by them up to the present, 
has almost as large an extern practice, and now 
possesses an additional attraction for women in 
the fact that Dr. Winifred Dickson has been | 
appointed one of the assistant masters—an 
honovr most gratifying to us Dublin students. 

At these hospitals we attend the clinical lec- 
tures and ordinary morning classes, also all 
dispensaries; and we can hold the posts of 
clinical clerks and surgical dressers just as the 
men can. 

The advantage of having several hospitals open 
to us lies in the fact that we are thus able to 
hear the pea of every doctor on the various 
cases which enter them, and to see the treat- 
ment which each different man adopts. More 
than this, we can attend the lectures of the 
other hospitals occasionally, and invite students 
to our own, which of course is helpful in 
many ways. 

Up to the present, unfortunately, we have 
not bean able to obtain any resident pupilships, 
nor the post of house physician or surgeon 
in any of the general hospitals, as it is not 
very long since we were admitted to them, 
and they have not got the special accommodation 
which would be necessary if they received 
women as residents; but the time is, I 
hope, not far distant when we shall be able 
to obtain these posts. Unfortunately just now 
no student who is suitable can afford the 
time ; however, I am glad tu say that once or 
twice a woman has acted as locum tenens for 
the house surgeon in the Eye and Ear Infirmary, 
and I believe there would be no objection to 
their holding the post permanently. 

That the mixed classes in hospitals have been 
found to work satisfaciorily may be gathered 
from the action of the doctors attached to them 
a short time ago. 

The Queen’s College, Cork, was opened to 
women in 1892, but a difficulty arose soon after 
about their hospital training. Their admission 
to the wards of the infirmary was opposed by 
some of the governors on the grounds that 
mixed classes were not a success in Dublin. 

The Cork students appealed to those in 
Dublin for assistance in this emergency, an 
the following testimonial was signed by twenty- 
eight of the physicians and surgeons of the 
hospitals admitting women students. I need 
not mention their names, as space does not 
permit, but the list includes the senior members 
of our profession in Dublin. The statement is 
as follows :— ; 

‘“‘ Having been asked to express our opinion 
on the subject of the hospital education of 
women medical students, we, the undersigned, 
having had some years’ experience, wish to state 
that we have found no difficulties arise 0 
teaching men and women together.” 

I should have mentioned that our numbers 
are small, and this brings vp an important 
question. Why are we so few? The answer 
is principally that few know that women can 
study medicine in Dublin. The public do not 
see the calendar of the College of Surgeons, nor 
the medical papers, so siudents who wou 
otherwise come to us go to England or a 
land. Another reason may lie in the fac 
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THE WOMAN QUESTION 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 


By Emity Bartey Stone. 

‘‘ ARE women human beings ? " was the Woman 
Question as formulated in the sixth century. 
This startling inqui Pes proposed by a bisho 
at the Council of Macon, and the steamer 
fathers were so amiable and so liberal as to 
devote several sessions to the consideration of 
the subject. They did not disdain the question 
as useless or frivolous, but gravely undertook 
the task of assigning to woman her proper 
lace in creation. ith all her faults they 
oved her still, and, moved partly no doubt by 
affection, they generously decided that she did 
not belong to the world of ‘‘ muttons, beeves, 
or goats,” but was in truth a human being. It 
must not be imagined, however, that this 
advanced theory was forced upon Christendom. 
The Council of Macon was not ccumenical, 
and so Churchmen were not constrained to 
accept its decision. To admit that womankind 
was a part of the human race was surely a 
proof of high civilisation, and yet the sixth 
century is one of those unfortunate periods 
ery have been scornfully termed the ‘ Dark 

ges.” 

There was really a “Woman Question” in 
the medieval world. That delightful problem, 
which offers such special opportunities for the 
display of wit and courtesy, was a favourite 
subject for argument then, even as it is now, 
although it was a different phase of the matter 
which was discussed in those ancient days. 
Woman’s intellectual equality with man was 
hardly considered, and it was found sufficiently 
daring to assert her moral equality with her 
lord, or rather to maintain that her inferiority 
to him was not always very great. That some 
women were sometimes nearly as good as 
some men was surely a bold statement. 

If in the fourteenth century an honest, 
masterful bourgeois had been tempted to 
explain mildly to his wife the innate inferiorit 
of woman, and if she were a well-educated, 
high-spirited female, eager for the defence of 
her sex, a pretty argument on the Woman 
question might have taken place, such as is 
related in a certain poem. 

Some little marital dispute no doubt provoked 
the discussion. The husband began by referring 
to.a woman’s first offence. His Bible history 
ad usum femine read somewhat like this: 
Poor, innocent Adam lost Paradise because of 
the wickedness of Eve. The moral he drew 
from the story of Eden was, of course, that as 
Adam would have had a better chance for ‘life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” without 
Eve, so would any man without any woman. 
‘Lucky is he that has none,” was the refrain 
of this gallant husband. 

The woman based her plea upon the glory of 
the Virgin. Women cannot be utterly bad, she 
urged, since one of them was found worthy of 
such high honour. Her argument was, unfor- 
tunately, monotonous, for she replied to his 
assertions by citing the holiness of the Virgin 
until it almost seemed as though there had 
never been any other good woman; while he, 
to strengthen his side, could mention scores of 
females who had been notoriously bad—Poti- 
phar’s wife, Uriah’s wife, who led astray good 
King David, Delilah, and the wicked foreigners 
who corrupted the virtue of Solomon. At last 
the wife bethought her of Esher; but the hus- 
band had half a dozen Rolands ready for her 
modest Oliver, and she was forced to return to 
her former example. Her defence became 
apologetic, but it was no wonder, for her 
lord made distressingly clever points, for 
instance: ‘Angels have never transformed 
themselves into women, but plenty of devils 
have appeared in that guise.” Naturally the 
poor creature was embarrassed by such a signi- 
ficant assertion, and could only answer feebly 
that, at any rate, angels had visited women. 

Arguments on every kind of subject were much 
the fashion in the Middle Ages, and nothing was 
more easy than to start a discussion on the 
Woman Question, for in any company of men 
and women there were sure to be eager advocates 
for either side. 

The principal charges brought against “ lovely 
woman” in the fourteenth century were that 


“till now there has been no residence house 
for students, and parents, probably, did not 
like their daughters _to come to town and 
live in lodgings without any rson to 
advise them either with | ee to their 
studies or lectures. This difficulty has 
now been overcome by a number of ladies 
(among whom are the wives of some of our 
doctors) forming themselves into a committee to 
advise students with regard to their work and 
to find suitable lodgings for them. Full par- 
i about this can be obtained from the 
Hon. Secretary, Dr. Winifred Dickson, 18, 
U Merrion Street, Dublin. This committee 

also help women who are desirous of 
pursuing scientific studies other than medical. 

The qualifications obtainable in Ireland, and 
for which most of our students work, are, 
firstly, the degrees of M.B.,B.Ch. and B.A. 
(R.U.I.). To prepare for these entails a period 
of study of at least six years, as all students 
are obliged to pass the matriculation and first 
arts examination before beginning their profes- 
gional studies. The fees are, however, very low, 
being, for both arts and medicine, only £10 10s. 
Secondly, the licenses of the Conjoint Board of 
Physicians and Surgeons, which can be obtained 
in five years, as they only require a preliminary 
examination in general subjects before the com- 
mencement of professional work. 

The medical degrees and lectures of Trinity 
College are not yet open to women, but from 
the fact that the Tercentary Memorial was 
signed by nearly all the professors, and that 
Sir P. Dun’s Hospital admits us to its cliniques, 
I think we may draw the conclusion that we 
shall not have long to wait for admission to all 
its privileges. Though our numbers are small, 
we can boast among them several distinguished 
students who have gained very brilliant honours. 

Dr. Katherine Maguire obtained first place in 
the first honours in her final examination in 
medicine, also first place in the B.A. (R.U.I.). 
She obtained her M.D. degree this year. 

Dr. Winifred Dickson first place in all her 
professional examinations, the Travelling Medi- 
¢al Scholarship, and a gold medal in the 
Studentship Examination. She is alsoa Fellow 
R.C.8.I., and Examiner in Obstetrics. 

Dr. Eberle got an upper pass in her profes- 
sional examinations, and is also an M.A. (R.U.I.). 

Several of our students have gained medals 
and prizes in the class examinations of the 
College in anatomy, surgery, theoretical and 
practical, and medicine. 

Our students who are qualified are all getting 
on well in their profession ; and as in Ireland 
women are very favourably recognised, we 
are not so handicapped in applications for 
posts. Two English ladies have already 
obtained, appointments over here. I refer to 
Miss Fleury, M.D. (R.U.I.), and Miss Moffatt, 
M.B. (Lond.). 

We have not started a student’s society in 
Dublin; it is not really of much consequence, 
since, after passing our third professional 
examination, we are permitted to become 
Associates of the Academy of Medicine. This 
is a great boon to us, as there we hear about all 
the remarkable cases which enter the various 
Dublin Hospitals. 

There are two other schools in Ireland open to 
women—Queen’s College, Belfast,opened in 1890, 
and Cork in 1892. Both of these are conducted on 
exactly the same lines as the Dublin school, and 
no difficulties have arisen except the one about 
the opening of Cork Infirmary, which was 
settled immediately. The fees in both these 
are much lower than in Dublin, as the colleges 
have a grant from Government; but of course 
the students have not the same advantages, 
there being only one general hospital in Belfast 
and two in Cork. My reason for dwelling so 
much on our mixed classes was, if possible, to 
correct an erroneous opinion which seems to 
be held in other schools about them. Here 
these classes have been found productive of 
nothing but good, and they are helping in a 

arge measure to destroy the prejudice against 
women studying medicine. The present gene- 
ration of medical men having been educated 
with women, regard them exactly as their other 
fellow-students, and respect them according to 


their merits and capabilities, which is all any of 
us desire, 
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she was quarrelsome, obstinate, false, curious, 
avaricious, and could not keep a secret. The 
arguments offered in support of these accusa- 
tions were sometimes extremely subtle. 
the simple admission that woman was cold by 
nature it was artfully demonstrated that she 
was avaricious. Nothing could be more logical. 
Woman is cold; cold contracts; hence woman 
a or draws everything she has close to 

er. 
noisy than man was successfully proved by 
reference to the Creation. 
clay, and she was formed of a bone, and bone 
gives forth, when it is struck, a more resounding 
noise thanclay. But sometimes mere repetition 
was considered sufficientl 
was already at that early day an accepted 
of debate, ‘If I’ve stated it thrice the proof is 
complete.” 


From 


That woman was more quarrelsome and 


He was made of 


convincing, for it 
rule 


That womankind was obstinate could be 


proved by affirming that woman never willingly 
yielded, or, if that were not enough, b 
that she never obeyed ; and if it were desired to 
make the argument perfectly unanswerable, it 
might be tard 

contrary of what she was commanded to do. 
This method of convincing by repeated asser- 
tions, which is painful to sensitive minds and 
may be called the hammer method, was much 
used in the Middle Ages, a fact which speaks 
well for the patience of the worthy medieval 
debaters. 


adding 


er said that she always did the 


Yet tempers were sometimes lost in those 
days and found again with great difficulty, and 


the pleasant calm which should prevail in con- 


versation was sometimes inadvertently dis- 
turbed. It is probable that, in debate, opinions 
were mivacced which would not have been 
seriously maintained if there had beef no oppo- 
sition ; and so, when woman is compared to a 
basilisk that kills with a glance, is described as 
an absolute monster, or is plainly denominated 
Satan, the argument does not seem to be in- 
spired by honest conviction so much as by the 
heat of dispute, or by a perhaps pardonable 
desire to be witty. Nor does that ardent gentle- 
man seem to be thoroughly in earnest who 
declared his belief that womankind would 
vanish at the Day of Judgment. According to 
his ingenious idea, Adam would appear on the 
last day with his original number of ribs just as 
when he was created, and, to make this possible, 
Eve would return to nothingness. 

The claim of Edward III. to the throne of 
France gave a new zest to the discussion of the 
merits and demerits of woman. As his preten- 
sions were based on the right of inheritance of 
the daughters of France, it became highly in- 
teresting to argue why women should or should 
not inherit that kingdom. Legal proof may 
have been scarce on both sides, but some very 
fine moral and philosophical reasoning was dis- 
played by the advocates of a I’rance for French- 
men, just as some excellent blood-and-iron logic 
was discoursed by the invaders. The English 
infantry do not now use the tall bows with 
which they won a third of I’rance, and the good 
stout arguments with which the I’'renchmen 
strengthened their hearts to drive the stranger 
from their land seem also to have gone out of 
fashion. Nevertheless that was a fine point 
which they made by quoting from the Scriptures, 
“ Be subject unto the king,” for, as nothing is 
written about obedience to the queen, it proves 
that there should be no queen. Then, again, 
nothing could be more convincing than the 
beautiful argument founded on the verse about 
the lilies of the field. ‘The lilies of course 
signify the three stately flowers upon the 
escutcheon of I*rance, and the assertion that 
they do not spin is a poetical statement of the 
fact that they do not belong to the distaff, that 
is, to a woman, but are ever inherited by the 
sword, the emblem of man. 

Doctors learned in the law discovered that 
woman had “nine vices’? which rendered her 
unworthy to rule. It was evident that she 
ought not to exercise judicial functions, ‘‘ for a 
judge has need of great constancy and discre- 
tion, qualities which wonutn does not possess.” 
Then her unfortunate reputation for not keepin 
a secret was brought up against her and allege 
as a weakness unfitting her for affairs. It was 
considered an inexplicable mystery of Providence 
that woman should have been provided with @ 
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tongue, so t was the trouble caused by that 
unruly li ‘fe member when hung in a feininisis 
mouth. A Latin verse much quoted at the 
time expresses neatly the opinion which the 
wisdom of man had formed of the capriciousness 
and frivolity of woman :— 

What is lighter than smoke? Flame. What 

than flame? Wind. . . 
What than wind? Woman. What than 


woman ? ae 
It will be observed that it is the philosopy of 
these lines rather than their scientific accuracy 
which renders them worthy of repetition. 

Although in private lives bold wives and 

independent maiden ladies may have had a 
great deal to say on the Woman Question, in 
literature the argument was carried on by men, 
until Christine de Pisan, a brave and clever 
woman, took up the pen in the cause of her 
sex. Her defence, which was written in 1899, 
rehearses all the arguments used by the warmest 
friends of woman, and is the best plea for them 
that was offered in the fourteenth century. 

Nota small amount of pluck was required for 
the making of it. Christine had to brave public 
opinion when she asserted that all women were 
not bad, for had not “the very excellent and 
irreprehensible Doctor of holy theology, the 
high philosopher, and very perfect master of all 
the seven liberal arts,” the author of the 
‘* Roman de la Rose,” declared in that most 
popular book that all women were utterly 
immoral, and that a virtuous woman was as rare 
as a Phenix? Christine's feminine heart 
burned at the injustice of tle poet, and 
she replied boldly. She maintained that it 
was very unbecoming in man to defame 
woman, inasmuch as he had need of her 
throughont all his life. She brought him into 
the world, tended him in infancy and in old 
age, and he did not even know how to enjoy 
himself without her. (Clubs were not numerous 
then, except those which the knights carried at 
their saddle-bows.) Even granting that there 
were some wicked women, it was very unfair 
to condemn the whole sex on their account; 
one might. as well say that all the angels were 
sinful because some had fallen. Besides, 
Christine slyly observed that, if all women were 
evil, all men must be evil also, for a bad tree 
cannot bring forth good fruit, and sons are very 
apt to resemble their mothers. That woman 
was cruel was an absurd idea, for she hates war 
and rumours of war; that she could deceive 
man was plainly impossible, for she was but a 
weak, ignorant little creature, and he her wise 
lord. Christine was a widow, and may have 
been sarcastic. Asa champion of her sex, she 
claimed that there were women who were kind, 
modest, humble, devout, very piteous and of 
much charity, and perhaps the claim was not 
wholly unreasonable. 

These discussions of the Woman Question 
which were carried on in the Middle Ages appear 
now illogical and cbsurd. Perhaps the debaters 
would have been more precise and their remarks 
more pointed had there been some definite 
object in arguing. But there was nothing at 
stake. It was for pleasure or as_ literary 

ractice that the discussion was undertaken. 

o abuses were attacked, no reforms urged, no 
customs defended. The Woman Question was 
in those days like an amusing pet to be played with 
from time to time as diversion from serious work. 
But now the once harmless creature has begun to 
show its claws. It calls for attention incessantly, 
forces its way into crowded assemblies, and 
respects not the sanctity of the home. It insists 
upon mighty libations of ink and upon the 
devotion of thousands of pens, and has grown 
to be so troublesome and noisy that no doubt 
those who once amused themselves by bringing 
it into public notice would be painfully shocked 
if they could see its present arrogance. 


THE BABY MICROPHONE. 


A RECENT invention consists of an apparatus by 
means of which a microphone suspended over a 
child’s crib automatically rings an electric hell 
situated at any convenient point on the least 
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THE ARMENIAN HORRORS. 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET AT WORK 
FOR THE ARMENIAN REFUGEES. 


Lapy Henry Somerset and Miss Frances 
Willard are in Marseilles rendering valuable aid 
to the Armenian refugees, who are landing 
there in large numbers. A disused hospital has 
been placed at their disposal by the authorities, 
rent free, and this has been fitted up for imme- 
diate occupancy. Lady Henry Somerset’s 
appeal for funds to support these refugees 
until they can be exploited to America or else- 
where, and to pay their steamsuip passage to 
other countries, appeared in our columns last 
week, and we shall be glad to receive any sub- 
scriptions for this purpose. Miss Frances 
Willard sends a similar appeal to her own land. 
_ * & 


Miss WILLARD writes as follows :— 
Hotel du Louvre et de la Paix, 
Marseilles, France, 
Sept. 20th, 1896. 
To the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


The public should know the new need 
that has resulted from the recent massacres in 
Constantinople ; Armenians are arriving here in 
groups of from a dozen to fifty or a hundred, 
most of them very poor, but some well educated 
and having held good positions hitherto. Lady 
Henry Somerset and I read of the crisis that 
existed here and came at once to see if we could 
help, and, greatly aided by Mr. Crawford, Special 
Correspondent of the London Daily News, we 
have been trying to give help for the time being 
by opening a Refuge, and hope to arrange that 
individuals, or families, or single churches, 
Y.M.C.A. and W.C.T.U. members, King’s 
Daughters, &c., in England or in America, should 
agree to receive (each) one or more Armenian 
refugees. This would go a long way toward 
solving the present problem. Meanwhile we are 
doing what we can here, and I send this letter 
in the hope that the Woman’s SIGNAL may open 
its columns for subscriptions, having in view the 
explicit object that I have stated. It is two- 
fold: First, to keep up this refuge for those who 
come in their distress from Constantinople, and 
second, to send them on to England and 
America, with the understanding that on their 
arrival there will be persons ready to receive 
them and place them in the homes that have 
been secured. If the Woman’s Signat—always 
so generous to help every good work—will open 
its columns to secure funds for carrying out 
this plan, Lady Henry Somerset and I feel 
confident that the money will be expended 
where it will do the most good at the present 
juncture. In this hope I write, and am, yours 
very sincerely, Frances E. WILLARD. 


In the Daily News of Saturday last the 
special correspondent of that journal at 
Marseilles gave the following account of the 
relief work which Lady Henry was organizing :— 

‘‘ Lady Henry Somerset is unequalled as an 
organizer, and worth all the officials of Marseilles 
put together. She works quietly and with a 
clear practical head that sees round difficulties, 
and how to turn them. We drove this morning 
to M. Bonnaud, the head of the Marseilles 
police, who obligingly walked with us across 
indescribably noisome and dilapidated alleys, 
over rough cobble stones, and through offal and 
nameless filth that obliged us to pick our steps. 
We had also to pick our steps across open drains 
to La Charité, an old disused hospital where 
Monsignor de Belzunce, in the reign of 
Louis XV., personally looked after plague- 
stricken patients, and lost his life in setting this 
example of Christian charity. La Charité must 
be centuries old. Armenians were lying about 
in it like animals. Men, women, and children 
were all together. A_ frightful silence 
reigned among them. They awoke to life on 
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wards and forwards, and even to set y; 
kitchen. Then came six hours of tavern 
activity. The Armenians were delighted to 
have something to do. They cleaned uninhabited 
rooms on the ground floor that were filled for 
20 years with ste a ge other rubbish. On our 
suggestion a ed room was turned into a 
chapel, the authorities giving the fullest 1i 
to worship. A large room was called the refec. 
tory and another the kitchen. Lady Henry 
Somerset hired for 40 francs for a month 
stove, cauldrons, &c., and put down for the pre. 
sent £10 to the Armenian fund. I bought ous 
of the Daily News fund five dozen m 
as many plates, and badly needed miscel. 
laneous articles. The whole cost 31 francs. In the 
evening, to the inexpressible delight of all, the 
stove was in working order, and 150 Armenians 
each received a pound of bread, an onion, a 
capsicum, salt, and a few olives. A responsible 
rae iy was appointed out of the number, and 
a cook. Lady Henry herself bought all the 
gba and did her marketing. She spared 
erself no trouble. The food she gave seemed 
a miracle, and if it had come down straight 
from Heaven could not have given rise to more 
religious thankfulness. This and the other 
effects of her warm-hearted sympathy I can 
never forget. The deserted rooms abandoned 
to rats and scorpions awoke to life, and, what is 
more wonderful, to joy. Those Armenian wit- 
nesses of the most atrocious carnages the world 
has ever seen, those victims of vile diplomatic 
games and counter games, those exiles who, 
after a rough voyage in the steerage of 
ships, were friendless and unfriended on a 
foreign shore, with starvation facing them, 
suddenly found relief and sympathy. The 
awful silence I have described was replaced 
by the buzz of conversation. The talk carried 
on in low tones was all about the miracle God 
had worked in sending the gracious English 
lady, who, by the way, is a fourth part French. 
How Lady Henry Somerset got through her 
work seemed to me well-nigh miraculous. She 
and Miss Willard have been indefatigable. We 
get off two most deserving clerks to Paris 
to-morrow, and a man to America. General 
Booth is in telegraphic communication with 
Lady Henry, who is at the Hétel du Louvre 
with Miss Willard. One hundred and sixty 
more Armenians are due to-morrow.” 


WE expect the outcome of our work to be an 
increase in that mutual helpfulness and good 
comradeship between men and women that are 
the choicest charm of living, and predict the 
new beatitude of God’s kingdom on the new 
earth. Emerson has said that nothing works a 
more ennobling spell than ‘the meeting of two 
in a thought.” But in the highest thoughts 
men and women have missed much by meeting 
little. We believe that the council fires of this 
wider circle of our thought shall help to light 
up the minds of all men and women who come 
under the influence of the new search-light that 
we “hold up higher, higher” with each added 
year.—Lady Henry Somerset. 


* 


Wirn human life so far from its ideal, there 
is no class that can safely delegate its interests 
to another class. It is because human nature 
is defective that human laws are made, and 
human nature being defective, it is 1.ever safe 
to trust it with irresponsible power. 

Gail Hamilton. 


* * 


AS LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Hows’sr the uneasy world is vexed and wroth, 
Young children, lifted high on parent souls, 
Look round them with a smile upon the 
mouth, 
And take for music every bell that tolls; 2 
(Wno said we should be better if like these ?) 
But we sit murmuring for the future though 
Posterity is smiling on our knees, 
Convicting us of folly. Letusgo— 
We will trust God. The blank interstices 


noise made by the child. The microphone, as is 
well known, is a very sensitive form of telephone 
transmitter, capable of detecting the faintest 

sounds, , | 


hearing that the object of our visit was to keep 
them from perishing of starvation until they 
could leave France. The chief of the police 
gave Lady Henry and myself leave to go back- 


Men take for ruins, He will build into 
With pillared marbles rare, or knit cage 
With generous arches, till the fane’s comp/el¢- 
Mrs. Browning. 
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TO OUR GIRLS. 


By Apeta Frances Mount. 


Dear girls, a few weeks ago we were considering 
the importance of consecration to God during 

ath, and I tried to point out to you the great 
youu". i : gre 
necessity of devoting your lives from the very 
outeet to His service ; and I asked you to aim 
high now while you are young, so that by-and- 
bye each of you may grow into a good woman. 

o-day I want to speak about something 
which is standing in the way of some of you, 
and not only preventing you from starting upon 
a better life yourselves, but is also a stumbling- 
block before the feet of others. 

We all need to be very careful that no word 
or deed of ours may hinder another, and this 
thing I want to speak of now—the love of 
fiirting—is often a hindrance. 

It is a growing evil amongst many of our girls 
at the present time. “ Just a little harmless 
fun” they will call it, and if it stopped there it 
would not matter, for no one could wish to den, 
any gil harmless fun, even though it is a laugh 
or joke with a young man. 

but with flirts it goes a great deal further; it 
is not fun at all; it is a trampling upon all the 
higher feelings of their womanhood, and a 
lowering of our sex before the world. Flirts 
have a thirst for coquetry, a longing to 
bring some young nian to their side who wi 
admire them and pay them foolish empty 
compliments. 

Now I know that amongst our girls there are 
many who have a contempt for flirting; high- 
principled, right-minded girls, who would not 
stoop to be that objectionable thing - a flirt. I 
am glad of it, and only wish there were far 
more of them, for then would this evil be the 
more easily conquered. 

Numbers of girls in all ranks of life are real 
flirts, they giggle and simper if a young man 
speaks to them, or even a boy, for it does not 
matter to them who it is as long as it is some- 
thing they can flirt with, and they make foolish 
speeches just for the sake of having compli- 
ments paid to them. 

I think you will all understand exactly what 
I mean, for, whether you are flirts or not, you 
must have seen the simpering smiles and mean- 
ing glances on faces that were meant to be 
sweet and innocent looking. 

Do not think that I mean to imply that 
young girls should not have the society of 
young men; on tle contrary, I believe that 
if friendship between them is used aright it 
will have a beneficial effect upon both, and 
if only there were no flirts there would certainly 
be far more harmless enjoyment of each other’s 
society. 

For instance, a girl meets a young man whom 
she knows to be a Christian, and she feels she 
would enjoy his society, and benefit by inter- 
change of ideas, and the friendship would be 
profitable to them both; but just because 
he is a young man, and not a girl, she shuns 
him because she is afraid of being accused 
of flirting. 

To such a girl I would say be natural, be 
jourself. Remember that you are to let your 
ight shine, and you will be doing that in one 
way, when you show other girls who are flirts 
that you can be kind and friendly to young men 
without flirting. Do not be afraid of being mis- 
understood, for no one with common sense will 
misunderstand you. Just treat the young man 
exactly as you would if he were your brother. 
Be kind to him, be frank with him, let him see 
by your good manners and nice feelings that 
you are a true-hearted girl, and then he will 
feel that to have you for a friend is worth some- 
thing. 

Perhaps, as sometimes happens, he is far 
from his home, away from the influences of his 
mother and sisters, and because a girl who is 
not a flirt speaks kindly to him new feelings 
may be awakened in him to do right, and he 
may shun evil companions who perhaps now 
that he is out in the world may be exercising & 
bad influence upon him.- Also your treatment 
. of him and general behaviour will raise women 
in his estimation, and because he has a good 
opinion of you, he will have a better opinion 
of women in general. 

But if a girl deliberately sets to work to 
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win admiration, if she says foolish things 
to young men, even if she does no more 
than have what she calls “a little harmless 
flirtation,” she does harm to them and to 
herself, for she helps them to lose respect for 
her and for themselves, and lowers their 
standard of womanhood. 

In every rank of life this evil of flirting is 
gaining ground, but perhaps it is the girls who 
are behind the counter and are daily thrown 
into the society of young men who have more 
opportunity of indulging in it, but they also 
have more opportunity and greater chances 
of showing those around them how a true 
Christian girl should act, and of letting their 
light shine so that some must be helped by 
their example. 

Oh, dear girls! I want to ask you all, who- 
ever you are, and whatever you are, to do your 
very best to grow into good women. 

. You know that to-day a great deal is being 
said and written about women, and they are 
coming forward fearlessly to work and fight 
for themselves in the battle of life; they are 
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past, where they can work side by side with 
men as companions and friends. And as 
each of you go forth from the shelter of home 
to take your place in the great busy world, I 
would have you to be fully armed for the battle, 
and to shun from the very beginning all those 
things that are wrong, ‘to abstain from all 
appearance of evil,” and never to act in such a 
manner that anyone, in speaking of you, could 
say, ‘She is a flirt.” 

‘And remember that those men who en- 
courage flirting, and are ready to say foolish 
things, are far from being the best men, 
they are not high principled or noble minded. 
They may make fiattering speeches, but 
they do not mean them, and, afterwards, 
behind your back, they will call you vain and 
senseless. That is the manner in which men of 
that sort speak of flirts. For even they do not 
admire them, no man does. 

As for good men, they look with contempt 
upon a girl who so far forgets herself, and 
ree her womanhood by stooping to be a 

irt. 

So, dear girls, I want to ask, nay, to urge, 
you one and all to try and help to put this thing 
down. 

To those of you who err in this way I would 
say, set your faces against it; root it out of 

our hearts as you would root out a poisonous 
weed that had crept in amongst your sweet- 
scented flowers. 

For it is a fault which must be overcome now 
while you are in the bloom of youth; it isa 
thing you cannot afford to trifle with lest when 

ou are older it may lead to » lost and ruined 
ife. And then you will look back upon the 
time when you were a young innocent girl and 
amused yourself by flirting, and you will see 
that it was no amusement, but a sin, and that 
when you gave way to it you crossed the barrier 
which no girl should ever cross—the barrier 
between pure-mindedness and evil. 


You will see that your feet were standing on 

the very brink of an awful precipice, and that 

ou went headlong into it because you parleyed 
with the sin you ought to have turned from. 

Oh, dear girls, be very watchful that thi; be 
not the case with any of you. Strive now 
while you are young, and life is all before you, 
to be upright and pure, and true in word, 
thought, and deed, so that in after years the 
bitterness may never be yours of knowing that 

ou maried your own life, and put a stumbling- 
ficalk before the feet of those you might have 
helped. 

There is no temptation too hard for you to 
overcome, for the Saviour who long ago said, 
“Watch and pray lest ye enter into tempta- 
tion,” is saying it to you now. 

Those are your only safeguards, watchful- 
ness and prayer, so use them, remembering 
that you belong to God, and that He is 
looking down upon you and longing to see 
you overcome sin, and by overcoming it 
you will be glorifying Him. ‘For ye are 
not your own, ye are bought with a price, 
therefore glorify God in your body and in your 
spirit which are God's.” 
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Dress. 


ATERIAL for nice autumn dresses, 

not pure wool but good wearing mixture, grey 
small check, only 6d. yard, single wide width ; worth double ; 
pattern sent free. 


A. 214, 


Dias ein RA Gene a 
A. 215. FEATHERS black tips, several, three 

for a shilling, and 2d. postage. 
Paris made, 
price 15s. 


A. 216. (CORSETS, very handsome, 
pink silk; never worn, cost £8 3s., 
No approval. Waist 30 inches. 
A. 217. MANTLE, suit elderly lady for autumn 
wear, black brocad: d woollen and silk velvet 
mixed, very handsome and little worn, Dolman s'eeves, 
only 12s. 6d. 


A. 219. PIANDWORKED embroidery for trim- 
ming underlinen. Strips 1} yerds long, 8d. 

upwards. Crochet edgings, collars, Doyleys & Mountmellick 

cheap. Approval free. 
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Situations Wanted. 
F. 110. Wwipow Lady, abstainer, seeks position 


of trust, as housekeeper, companion, eto, 


Salary. 


Wanted. 
W. 124, PoRTRAITS (engraved) of eminent 


women of all ages. Send description and 


lowest price. 


W.125. WANTED, fur-lined cloak, good con- 
dition, tor lady medium height and stout. 
—————————————S":”_“OM™ OOo 


CONSOLATION. 


Wuen Molly came home from the party 
to-night — 
The party was done at nine— 
There were traces of tears in her bright blue eyes 
That looked mournfully up to mine. 


For someone had said, she whispered to me, 
With her face on my shoulder hid, 

Someone had said (there were sobs in her voice) 
That they didn’t like something she did. 


So I took my little girl on my knec— 
I am old and exceedingly wise— 

And I said, ‘* My dear, now listen to me ; 
Just listen, and dry your eyes. 


‘This world is a difficult world, indeed, 
And people are hard to suit, 

And the man who plays on the violin 
Is a bore to the man with the flute. 


“And I myself have often thought 
How very much better *twould be 
If every one of the folks that I know 

Would only agree with me. 


“But, since they will not, the very best way 
To make this world look bright 

Is to never mind what people say, 
But to do what you think is right.” 
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OUR SECRET DIPLOMACY. 


THERE could be no more striking illustra- 
tion of the mischief attendant on the 
preservation under our present conditions 
of, the-old traditions of secrecy in the man- 
agement of our public affairs than the 
Eastern question «affords. It is an old 
tradition that only the half-dozen or so of 
our statesmen who are at the moment in 
office are to know anything precise as to 
what is taking place. This is all very well 
in countries where it is not pretended that 
the people have any influence on the current 
of their own statesmanship. Where the 
theory that Lord Beaconsfield put forth, that 
foreign affairs are the business of only sove- 
reigns and statesmen, is in actual accordance 
with fact, it may suffice for the sovereigns and 
statesmen to know all that is goingon. But 
in such countries the public cannot inter- 
fere at all. In Great Britain the people 
are the masters of all statesmen, the nation 
is the sovereign in fact to-day; and for the 
statesmen who are only the creation of the 
public, and who can act effectually only as 
they are supported by that master, to con- 
tinue to conduct the great affairs of state in 
the old secret way is surely a mistake. 

It would be rash to assert how old the 
Kastern question is ; but when the Crusades 
deprived England of the presence and 
services of Richard Coeur de Lion, leaving 
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England to suffer under a Regency, there was 
already a call on this country for very real 
sacrifices for the cause of Christianity in 
the East. When the Queen ascended the 
throne in her bright girlhood the Eastern 
question was in an acute phase, and now 
that she is old it is still in equal vigour as a 
source of trouble, humiliation and distress 
of the most acute kind. It must be one 
day brought to a termination. The Turks 
have had a fair trial, an over-abundant 
trial, and it is proven that they are incom- 
petent to hold the government of the part 
of the earth that is unhappily still afflicted 


‘by their dominance. Religion and social 


habits alike unfit them for the difficult task 
that geography imposes on whoever holds 
Constantinople. To this proposition no 
nation would venture to raise an objection. 
It is not an individual Sultan that is at 
fault. Any, person who supposes this to be 
the case must stand convicted of an ignorance 
as to the history of Turkish rule in Europe 
that puts him outside the capacity of 
forming an opinion. One Sultan has been 
as bad as another. The particular victims 
of Mohammedan cruelty in the Sultan’s 
dominions have differed in name from 
one to another generation. Now in one 
province and now in another under the rule 
of the Turk has the barbarous slaughter 
taken place. But unceasingly, whenever 
the Sultan and his advisers have thought 
an opportunity was open, the massacres, 
the outrages, the oppression, the insult, 
and the wrong have been heaped on 
some part of the Christian population. 
Only the name “ Armenian ”’ differentiates 
the present story from a dozen similar ones 
in the present century even. Religious 
bigotry and the evil practices that the 
religion has brought in its train are 
responsible, and, so long as the religion 
remains unchanged, the rule of the Turk 
must be as vile as it ever has been. The 
deposition of one Sultan could only have a 
temporary effect by proving to the leaders 
of ‘‘the Faithful” that the moment was no 
longer propitious for immediate continu- 
ance of the attacks on the Christians. 
What, then, is to be done? Obviously, 
one day or another, the Turk’s rule must 
come to an end; and when is that end 
to be brought about, and how? Turkish 
rule is preserved—it has long been pre- 
served—by the jealousies of the European 
potentatcs. If Russia is to take part of 
the Turk’s dominions, and Austria another, 
what will become of English interests, and 
what will France think and do? It is this 
sort of consideration, and no liking on the 
part of any civilised creature, sovereign or 
statesman or peasant, for the Unspeakable, 
that stands in the way. But this sort of 
consideration ought to have its limits. It 
is a disgrace to Christendom that it has not 
yet reached those limits. But in the mean- 
time it is a source of great danger that the 
people here are left to grope and wonder 
by our statesmen, and yet the compulsion 
to move, or the painful obligation to perceive 
the impossibility of moving, isin the ultimate 
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result dependent on the will and the power 
of the people. 

The responsible leaders of the Liberal 
party refuse to share in an agitation 
against the Turks at present; but that ig 
not enough. Before the excitement of 
public opinion grows too far, it is surely the 
duty of the Ministry to make the master of 
British politics—no sovereign or statesman, 
but the great tribunal of public opinion— 
aware of the actual position. It is unwise 
and dangerous to the last degree to leave 
the master of British statescraft in such 
utter ignorance. In other words, Lord 
Salisbury should tell us what he has pro- 
posed, who has opposed it, and what 
necessity presses on us to stand still at the 
orders of those European sovereigns who 
are at this moment playing the part of the 
Turk’s protectors. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


TO OUR READERS. 
As the time of year is now here at which people 
find most leisure for reading, it is a favourable 
season to ask our readers to be kind enough to 
see if they can help in promoting the circulation 
of the paper by making it known to fresh 
friends. Each of our present circle of readers 
could in all probability find at least one lady of 
her own acquaintance who would decide that 
the SicNaL would be an interesting and welcome 
regular visitor if it were brought under her 
notice for a week or two, and we shall be 
pleased to send a parcel of back numbers to any 
friend who will be so kind as to utilise them in 
this manner. Another reason why this help 
may perhaps be asked in this number is that its 
issue completes one year’s labour on the part of 
the present editor. Those who have helped in 
the course of that year are warmly thanked, 
even if they have aided only by their kind 
words of love and approval. If there is 
no other reward for a year of very hard labour, 
it is something to believe that I have added to 
my list of unknown friends. The aim of the 
paper is to be interesting, as well as to give news 
and to stimulate thought, and it appeals to all 
educated women, though more especially to those 
who take some interest in the advance of the 
influence and opportunities of their own sex. 
There are undoubtedly thousands more of these 
than we have as yet been able to reach, and we 
must depend on the aid of those who do know 
and value the SicNaL to clear awsy misconcep- 
tions as to its character and the breadth of its 
interests and its views, and to introduce it as it 
is to the many ladies who would care to read it 
weekly if they knew it. Will you help? 
* a x 


Most of our readers will peruse with great 
interest the account given by the Daily News 
correspondent at Marseilles of the practical 
manner in which Lady Henry Somerset went 
to work to relieve the Armenian refugees there. 
Her generosity and the activity of her philan- 
thropy are well known, but few who have not 
the pleasure of her personal acquaintance are 
aware of her very great ability. She has 
executive capacity and intellectual power com- 
bined that would undoubtedly have made her @ 
marked person of her time, in whatever rank of 
life she had been born. The picture of her 
doing her own shopping to feed the unfortunate 
Armenians will cause no surprise to anyone who 
knows her well. 


— 
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We are reminded by the announcements of 
the Congress of the English Archeological 
Society that perhaps, the most distinguished 
English archeologist is a woman—Miss Jane 
Harrison, an ex-student of Newnham. Miss 
Harrison was admittedly only refused the Pro- 
fessorship of this subject at University College, 
London, on account of her sex. It was some 
small consolation for this unjuet exclusion from 
honour and emolument that the German 
society for the study of the subject elected her 
one of its members—the first woman to be 
made a member of a learned society in that 
country: a 

It is interesting to find that, notwithstanding 
the traditional and often-repeated dislike of Ger- 
man men to women being anything else than 
housewives, they too are yielding to the modern 
current and opening new ways of training and 
now sources of recognition to women; only the 
ladies so helped on sre always women from 
abroad ! Several instances have been noted lately 
in which English and American ladies have been 
admitted to study in German Universities or 
examined and granted degrees. It is curious that 
it should be left to the women of these free 
nations to show German women that after all 
their countrymen are “not so black as they are 
painted,” and that even the walls of the Teutonic 
Jericho of prejudice will fall before the summons 
of the worthy new womanhood. : 

* * * 


But though up to now the German women 
have bestirred themselves too little to obtain 
sex equality of opportunity and reward, they are 
now awakening to some extent, and doubtless 
the woman’s movement will soon spread there. 
The cruel provisions of the new Code of Law, 
harsh though they be, may work for good by 
‘arousing German women from their apathy. In 
a letter to us, Frau Cauer says :— 

“Ags soon as a German woman becomes a 
wife and mother she is booked as a minor. She 
has no right over her fortune. She cannot 
transact any business without the signature of 
her husband. She is sometimes very rich and 
the husband very poor, but she has not a single 
right to manage the income her parents gave 
her. Perhaps she was a good worker before 
she married, but she has to give everything to 
her husband that she earned years and years 
before Tbe Code speaks of the power 
of parents concerning the education of their 
children, in fact the law refuses the power to 
the mother, who is indeed powerless, the father 
alone has the authority. This law book denies 
divorce on account of ill-treatment, drunkenness, 
insuperable disinclination and hand offences. It 
also declares that the father is not regarded to 
be a relation to his illegitimate child, all duties, 
anes belong alone to the mother of this 
child. 


“ You may now ask what German women did 
to prevent all this. They did what they could. 
They sent petitions to the Reichstag, they 
arranged meetings, they made appeals. They 
sent to the deputies of the Reichstag pamphlets 
concerning the mentioned paragraphs, written 
by women with almost judicial knowledge. No 
one helped them, except the Socialists.” 


* 


Fortunately for the German women, however, 
it seems that this Code, though passed by 
Parliament, does not come into operation at 
once. She continues :— 

“You may ask now what we are going to do 
before this law is fixed, perhaps for a century. 
Itis to become a law in the year 1900. We 
have before us four years. We plan a petition, 
and hope to get thousands and thousands of 
subscribers, women and men, against the 
paragraphs I mentioned. We had a very 
glorious meeting between the second and third 
reading, and this protest of two thousand 
women in Berlin has created a great excitement ; 
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we declared that we would not rest until our 
claims are heard. Perhaps the ears of our 
deputies will not always remain deaf. You 
see, German women are not any more the 
silent ones they are thought to be. We are far 
from being discou On the contrary, we 
have just now the greatest hope that German 
women will feel that they are individuals and 
personalities, and that men and women are 
equal before God.” 

* 


* 

It may be hoped that the Congress of women 
which is meeting in Berlin this week will cause 
sufficient interest, and fix public attention 
enough, to be of great assistance to German 
women. An account of the chief features of the 
Congress will appear in the Woman’s SigNaL 
next week, Miss Emily Hill having gone there 
to act as our Special Correspondent. The 
Congress began on Monday last, and continues 
throughout the week. Miss Hill sends us the 
following note dated on the opening day :— 
‘‘The Congress is crowded to overflowing ; 
many persons have had to be refused admission, 
and all the tickets were sold. The Berlin press is 
showing itself friendly. The Congress is held 
in a magnificent hall—the Rath Haus—which 
is filled to overflowing. The reception with 
which the Congress opened was a great crush. 
I am to read a paper by Mrs. Jacob Bright 
in German.” 

* x * 

With regard to the use of the term “ New 
Woman,” made in a preceding paragraph, this 
is something that I think we should systemati- 
cally do when we allude to any of those 
numerous branches of honourable effort in 
which the women of to-day engage, but from 
which the women of fifty years ago were ex- 
cluded. To live in your own time, to help on 
its progress, to make old things over so that 
they shall be just a little better than you found 
them, to be, in a word, ‘“‘ new,” is surely entirely 
honourable. ‘Let the dead Past bury its dead 
—act, act in the living Present ;” as the poet so 
well advises. 

“ 

If a “new” movement be based on right 
principles—“‘ If this work be of God”—it 
matters not what scorn is thrown upon it by 
any name that is given to it; by degrees, the 
rame will become honourable if the conduct 
that it expresses be worthy of honour. Some 
very interesting illustrations of this are supplied 
by a writer in the Inquirer, which are worth 
citing to encourage our girls not to mind being 
called ‘‘ New Women,” but only to be careful 
that their conduct and their achievements shall 
be such as to make them, and thence any name 
given them, truly honourable. 


Calling his article ‘“Glorifie Nicknames,” 
the writer says :— 

“ But let us take one or two cases where a 
word applied in contempt has been transformed 
by the fidelity of those who have borne it into 
a glorious and honourable appellation. Take 
the word ‘Christian.’ . The Jews used 
the word ‘Galilean,’ or ‘Nazarene.’ Nor was 
the word used by the early believers of them- 
selves. Those of the Way were known 
amongst themselves as ‘the brethren,’ ‘the 
saints,’ ‘the disciples,’ ‘the believers,’ never 
‘the Christians. In the New Testa- 


as 

ment the word is only found in _ three 
passages, all of which are instructive. In Acts 
xi. 26 we read, ‘It came to pass that 


the disciples were called Christians first in 
Antioch.’ The next passage is Acts xxvi. 28, 
where the word is used in the famous utterance 
of King Agrippa. This is the contemptuous ex- 
pression of a man who imagines himself of 
superior intelligence to the prisoner before him. 
The phrase is used ironically. The third pas- 
sage is 1 Peter ii. 16, ‘Let none of you suffer 
as a murderer, or a thief 
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man suffer as a Christian let him not be 
ashamed, but let him glorify God in that name.’ 
The context clearly shows that the name was 
cast as a term of reproach upon the followers of 
Jesus. ‘If ye are reproached for the name of 
Christ, blessed are ye,’ says the writer; and the 
externality of the name is sufficiently indicated 
in the Greek.” 

Then the writer cites the instance of the 
“Quakers,” which name was applied to 
‘“‘ Friends,” as their founder, George Fox, states, 
in derision because he preached that men 
should “ quake and tremble before the Lord.” 

‘“‘ Fox was not at all disturbed by the spel 
tion. He simply went on with his work, with 
his indomitable persistence. In 1655 he was 
‘moved to give forth a paper to those that made 
a scorn of trembling and quaking.’ In the 
course of it he says, ‘take warning, all ye 
powers of the earth, how ye persecute them 
whom the world nickname and call quakers who 
dwell in the eternal power of God; whom you, 
who are of the aL. scoff and scorn, stock, 

rsecute and imprison.’ But the Friends have 
ong since redeemed the term ‘Quaker.’ It is 
not now used in derision or scorn. Much the 
same may be said of the name ‘ Methodist.’ 
When that little band—the Wesleys, with 
Kirkham and Morgan—began to hold their 
meetings for study and prayer in Oxford, the 
college wits were ready with their nicknames: 
but it was ‘Methodist’ that stuck. John 
Wesley said ‘the regularity of their behaviour 
gave occasion to a young gentleman of the 
college to say—I think we have got a new set 
of Methodists—alluding to a set of physicians 
who began to flourish at Rome about the time 
of Nero, and continued for several ages. The 
name was new and quaint; it clave to them 
immediately, and from that time both these 
four young gentlemen and all that had any 
religious connection with them were distinguished 
by the name of Methodists.’ In all these cases 
we see how names given in derision, in scorn, 
or in reproach, not only may be, but have 
been, glorified by the lives of those who bear 


them.” 
% 


The following ladies have passed the fisst 
M.B. Examination at the Durham College of 
Medicine, Newcastle-on-Tyne:—Miss Alstrém, 
Miss Joyce, Miss Shepheard, and Miss Stewart, 
who also passed her second M.B. These ladies, 
with others who passed at Easter, will shortly 
take up the necessary residence to qualify, and, 
as the degrees were only opened to women last 
year here, it is satisfactory to note the prompti- 
tude with which they have availed themselves 
of the privileges so recently accorded to women 
by this University. 

oe: * 


Durham University will open the degree 
of B.A. to women next month; also various 
scholarships, varying from £20 to £70. Appli- 
cation is to be made to VDrofessor Sampson, 


Durham Castle. 
+ * 


On Blackpool sands a certain ‘ Professor ” 
of phrenology was lecturing on the future, when 
a nurse with a bassinette containing two young 
children stopped to listen. The ‘ Professor” 
on seeing them said :—‘ For instance, look at 
those two beautiful children. What will they 
become? Perhaps after a successful career at 
college they will enter Parliament and become 
prominent members of the Cabinet. Or they 
may go in for the law and become eminent 
barristers. Or, ladies and gentlemen, we may 
be gazing on the greatest general and bravest 
admiral of the future that ever lived.” ‘Oh, 
sir!’’ exclaimed the nurse, “ I’m afraid neither 
of them will ever be fit to hold any of those 
positions.” ‘You don’t mean to say they 
are both imbeciles?’ ‘‘ No,” said the nurse, 
“they are both girls.” N.13.—This is thought 
by men to be a joke. As such it is ‘ going the 
rounds,” but I copy it as an illustration of the 
disabilities laid upon the powers of mind and 


but if a | body from the cradle merely by reason of sex. 


N 
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OFF THE LAND. 
A SKETCH, 
By ‘*‘ANNETTA.”’ 


On the 5th of November they took her from the 
“land” (¢.e. a great wind. harrhed field), from 
clamping potatoes in mist-soaked frock and 
granny bonnet, and brought her to us in the 
carrier’s cart, with a bundle of clothes and a 
Paper bag containing two new caps. 

t at one door went a tall, good-looking 
very Deborah (about to be married) ; in at the 


other came this r little savage who aspired 
to be our general—this r little savage with 
the bi working mouth, the dull horsehair: 


locks, the straining fi The mother of the 
lame leg asked permission to go upstairs with 
her daughter “to help her dress domestic, as 
she ain’t used to that rigging,” and she it was 
who pinned the cap on straight and hooked the 
skimp print gown. Poor Eliza Yah was all 
guunibe aay bor ia short sale ae im 
grann e, and for days must have longed, as 
she p Bem in the chill November ae for 
‘* the touch of a vanished hand.” 

I remember how once, when my mother told 
her that her cap was on hindpart before, she 
burst into wild sobs, and cried, “I can’t do 
without the old woman at hum’, I can’t!” 

To fasten down the back strings of her apron- 
bib she never managed, and it grew to be a 
daily occurrence for her to meet me on the 


stairs as I descended to breakfast, and, holding 
a stout pin, whisper, ‘Now, pin us down 


together, pl-e-a-se.”’ 

Her head became an emporium for coarse, 
skewer-like hairpins, stuck in at all angles, and 
to any depth, spite of which her cap was 
always either hanging on behind in a jaunty 
way or slouched far over her forehead like a 
highwayman’s or a Fenian’s. To remedy this 
more pins were used, and as Eliza Yah’s stock 
failed she travelled round to our respective 
trays, her hair growing heavier and her sensa- 
tions more painful during the journey. Coming 
downstairs she would stumble into the parlour, 
and while she alternately groaned, wept, and 
tore out hairpins, say, ‘“‘Oh, together, here’s 
loads on ’em, and yet it wobbles all- contrairy- 
like, and the pain on ’em is more than I can 
describe. Sometimes it do lay dreadful on me.” 
And then would follow a desperate head- 
shaking, and out would fall a shower of black, 
glittering things like dark teardrops. Slowly 
she would gather them up and retreat repeating, 
“and the pain on ’em is more than I can 


‘describe.”’ 


I saw Eliza Yah in the twilight of her first 
day away from “ the land,”’ as she bent her squat 
figure under the red glow of the kitchen fire, 
and unconsciously imitated with her feet the 
action of digging, her thoughts probably with 
the dreary field at home. 

I gasped when I first saw her; she was so 
piteously ugly and savage, so utterly degraded 
and soulless-looking, more like an anthropoid 
ape in domestic service garb than anything 
human. In return I had a long, hard, un- 
flinching stare, when our general bent herself 
still more forward in the fire glow, cocked 
her black head on one side, clasped her hands, 
and then slowly, with screwed-up eyes, drew her 
tongue over her lips several times. 

That night Eliza Yah was heard moving 
about in her room to such a late hour that my 
mother went upstairs to her, and found her 
in a confused, groping state, looking sadly alone 
as she stood in her stiff stays and dragging 
petticoat, and seemingly utterly ignorant of the 
way to get into a proper bed. My mother 
helped her into it, and then suddenly pityin 
this poor little ape-like bit of humanity, tucke 
her in closely, snuffed the candle, and with 
a ‘‘Good Night” left the general to dream 
of the potato clamps, of the field stretching 
away to the woods, of the wind whistling 
through the naked trees and the cold fog 
creeping up. 

‘* Well,” my mother grimly remarked, a 
twinkle in her eye, ‘‘it is a new thing for me 
to tuck my general in.” 

The second night after Eliza Yah’s arrival I 
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was astonished by seeing her stroll into the 
parlour, where I sat writing, seat herself over 
the fire, and heave a sigh o happiness as she 
said, ‘‘ Wal, writin’ a love-letter ? ”’ 

Then she as pai inned, ea twisting her 

; orward into my face, repeating, 
“Wal, writin’ a love-letter ?”’ : aii 

I had not the heart to tell her to return to 
the kitchen, so in perplexity I laid my pen 
down, and, saying to myself that it was only 
my duty to try to entertain this lonely little 
savage after her day’s toil, asked her questions 
about her “home.” Sitting in the ight, and 
staring me hard in her eyes, she swung her legs 
backwards and forwards and gave occasional 
nods. At last she found voice, and said, 
‘¢ There warn’t much in the cupboard, so I come 
out to sarvice.”’ 

Further encouraged, ‘I’ve hed most to do 
with taters all me days. Oh them taters! I 
ain’t sin onything but taters. I’ve lived for’em, 
and the litters of pigs as come now and agin.” 

‘‘ About what size is your father's field ? ” 


‘* Big, big and big, and oh so lonesome and 
skeery, and yer see the woods in the distance. 
There’s allus a cryin’ wind in the poplars and 
hidges and a scarin’ mist over the Jand in 
autumn; and yer batten on the brilin’ sun in 
summer; but dear sakes, I’ve got me backbone 
to it.” 

Silence, and the fire blazing. 


‘* Yes, it was hard work, and so much bendin’ 
split yer stays in no time. Yer never could kip 
a pair that warn’t broke in a hundred places, 
and thin the bits stuck into yer frock and peeked 
thro’ it, and made yer look like a porkypine— 
but there agin’, I’ve got me backbone to it.” 

‘* Do you like being here ?”’ 

‘“‘ Ain’t particiler; the wittles are good and 
the fire’s warm! Wouldn't like to go hum— 
hum ? No!” almost shouted. ‘‘ To them taters 
and the litters of pigs as come once and agin’ ? 
No-o-o!”’ 

‘‘ What are you very fond of doing—what do 
you like best in life?” 

‘* Eating! What's for dinner to-morrow ? ” 

‘What next?” 

‘* Kippin’ company with young b’ys!” 

‘‘ What, have you a sweetheart ?”’ 

‘‘ No, I kep company last spring with a pedlar 
down hum, but he give me up. Oh, I’ve kep 
company with a lot of young b’ys, but they’ve 
ull give me up, five on ’em.” 

‘*Do you mind?” 

‘“‘Tt’s like the taters ; I’ve got my backbone 
to it. Miss, do you think I shall ever git one 
for good?” 

Unconsciously I sighed. 

‘¢ The Squire’s nevvy told me once that I was 
Weens, or Weenyus, or somethin’, and he was 
Dons—that was whin he made me sit with him 
on a tater clamp—I asked the skulmaster what 
he meant, and he said Weens or Weenyus and 
Dons lived in some place called Mythogoly, 
and Weens was sweet on Dons. So I made 
sure somethin’ in way of, matrimony would 
come of the sittin’ together on tater clamp, but, 
sakes, no! I ony caught a stiff pair o’ legs from 
the damp earth.” : 

‘‘ What a wretch he was!’ I involuntarily 
cried. 

‘““T dun know. I've heerd say gals as worked 
on the land must ’spect to be tantalised and 
fooled. Mother says Squires’ nevvies will be 
Squires’ nevvies. She says nothin’ iver cum to 
onythin’ but bad if yer hev to do with em.” 

There was a long silence, and then a hard sob. 

*T dun know how ’tis, but Squire’s nevvies 
niver seem to think yer hed feelin’-—mother 
says all Squires’ nevvies are the same.” 

The fire slowly shook out its red ashes, the 
empty wicker armchair creaked and creaked 
again, a laburnum rustled its hard, dry seed 

ods against the panes. ‘“ Will the young 

ys niver kip to me for good?” This last 
wearily. And here the ape-like figure sat, its 
hands and face one glowing mass of red, its feet 
at their old action of digging. 

‘* How is’t that sic men as Squires’ nevvies 
kip for good to gals in fine housen—but, sakes, 
I s’pose I oughtn’t ask them questions—mother 
says it’s given to Squires’ nevvies to act come- 
and-go with ‘land’ gals, and they’re better’n 
us,” and we oughtn't speak evil of the powers 
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that be, but ought to bless the Squir 
relations.” ‘ : 

pipes we Yah nent the clock s 
and straightway vanished, returnin 
with a candle shade in one hand and ee aie 
in the other. ‘ There,” she chuckled, shovin 
the apples under my nose and then rubbin 
them down the side of her dress, snibane 

ivem me. I’m off to bid, so good night,” ang 

own the hall went she, and as her feet dragged 
up the stairs with a noise like an elephant at 
play, I heard several sharp, juicy bites into the 
apples. 

Nine o’clock was the hour when the gencral 
wished to retire, and if she happened to stop up 
beyond that time she thought she was “mayin’ 
late to bid.” To keep her up later would have 
been but little use, as no sooner did the clock 
strike the nine strokes than she seem d to 
begin to doze, even if standing, and would have 
had to be poked every minute if required to do 
any work. 

Eliza Yah attracted considerable attention at 
church, and very much upset the gravity of the 
choir boys by nervously scouring the edge of 
the pen as industriously as if it had been rusty 
fire-irons. 

Qne Sunday night she heard a sermon on 
Deborah, in the course of which the clergyman 
spoke a great deal on domestic service and its 
powers, and how the making and marring of 
family felicity very often lay in the hands of 
servants. 

It was noticed that the general was especially 
attentive and received every few sentences with 
lip smacking and delighted backwaid glances. 
Returning home, she bustled round with supper, 
and literally charged the plates and dishes. 

About two o’clock the next morning my sister 
and I were awakened by loud thumpings on our 
floor from below, which continued with increas: d 
vigour. Jumping out of bed, we rushed to the 
head of the stairs and heard men’s voices in the 
hall and a sort of wail. My sister tripped down 
the landing to our parents’ room and cautiously 
pushing ajar the chained door, whispered, 
‘* Wake up, there are men in the hall!”’ 

Out of the room strode father in red dressing- 
gown, below which a white shirt flapped, soft 
slippers on his feet, a whistle and a heavy stick 
in his hand—prepared for anything. Behind 
him in the doorway stood mother, determined 
to follow her husband, but hardly knowing what 
weapon to take. 

Father stole downstairs, and a moment after, 
as we stood in our dressing-gowns on the 
landing, prepared to follow, we heard him 
exclaim, ‘ Why, constables! Eliza Yah! what 
is the matter ?”’ 

We quickly peered round the corner, and saw 
in the dark hall Eliza Yah standing, held fast 
by two policemen, and convulsively waving @ 
candle-shade backwards and forwards as she 
uttered many lamentations. The men looked 
triumphant and virtuous. One was banging on 
the ceiling with all his might. . 

“Sir,” said the elder; “sir, we think this 
young female has been contemplating running off 
or suicide; about ten minutes ago, as I passed 
on my beat, I heard fumblings at the door, so I 
stopped, listening. Presently the door opened, 
aad this young woman popped on to the step, 
this shade in her hand, and her face all un- 
natural-like, twisting about. I knew that for 
her to be up at such a time was suspicious, 80 I 
confronted her, and asked her what she was 
doing. She wouldn’t answer; only rolled her 
eyes and stared surprised like. Looking be- 
yond, I saw all was dark in the hall, and 
knew you wasn’t up. I didn’t know what 
might have happened, or be just agoing 
to happen, so I whistled and brought this 
here constable, and we came to the con- 
clusion that something bad was up and this 
young woman was in it, and we must keep her 
fast. She only cried and tried to dodge off, 80 
we gripped her and I knocked on the ceiling to 
rouse you.” “I 

‘ Poor Eliza Yak! She only groaned out, 
was gettin’ up extra early, that’s all; the cee cl ; 
man said yesterday as how the sarvants he a 
their hands the makin’ or marrin’ of Ue a 
so I thought I’d do all the work before breakfas 
and make yer hum.” Weeping, she came UP 
the stairs again, bitterly vowing she wou 


a 


e and his 
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ever try to ‘‘make” a home again, and wavin 
hae pie e shade like a branch of weaniiig 
willow. We tried to comfort her as she passed 
us, and gave her every praise for her good 
intentions ; but she turned a deaf ear to us and 
toiled wearily up the second flight to her room. 
At the top she turned, and, before shufiling off, 
cried out to me, “I do me best, but all me best 
sims yer wust.” 

Then all was still above, darkness reigned on 
the second flight, and with it the torturing form 
of consciousness of failure. 
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a rickety form, eating their hard dumplings as 
best they could. 
_A tin of treacle in her cupboard was the | 
richest of treasures to Eliza Yah. 
Time wore on, and at last the mother of the 
lame leg hopped into town and carried off her 
daughter to the potato field. I asked Eliza 
Yah if she minded leaving, and what she was 

ary bee do in the future. 
“ Ain't iciler,” she answered. ‘The | 


taters and pigs weekdays, and of a Sunday 0 | 
| 


For a long time there rang in my ears, “I | company with young b’ys. I do hope as how 
was on’y to make yer hum!” and feeling | shall see come along a young b’y as shall kip to | 
inclined to both laugh and cry together, I went | me for good.” 
off to sleep, to, dream of slandered virtue, dis- * 


appointment and failure sitting woefully down 
on a potato clamp, crying. 

All reference to the episode was received by 
Eliza Yah with blank silence, but I heard her 
mutter as she scraped carrots the next day, 
“This must be a rum town for bobbies to catch 
hold on yer if yer peek out o’ doors to feel the 
air, and accuse yer of murderin’ master and 
missus, and whack the ceilin’ of the ’all.” Fora 
fortnight at least she seemed trying to solve 
a difficult problem with herself—her brow was 
contracted, her eyes were fixed, and she con- 
stantly shook her head as she said, in an under- 
tone, ‘‘ Sakes, I can’t understand it all, nor them 
town bobbies, nor them grippins—s’pose in time 
I'll get me backbone to it.” 

As a reward for good intentions, mother, 
finding that the general's stock of clothing was 
very limited, pe her a new print dress, two 
petticoats, and some aprons ; she then said the 
sisters must really buy some stockings for her 
when they drove in to receive her wages. Emily 
Jane, and Mary Ann Yah came, wailed for the 
money, sallied forth to market, and returned 
with a stout pair of stays, instead of the 
stockings. ‘‘ There, ma’m,” said Emily, “ there 
is a stout pair o’ stays for Eliza.” 

“Oh,” murmured mother, “if you'd only 
bought stockings instead.” 

‘Wal, ma’m, I’m sure she’s well set up for 
garments—what more could a gal in her position 
want? There, you see, is a stout pair o’ stays, 
extra strong, and a good tight fit.” 

Mother mildly suggested that girls of the 

present day wore a little more than corsets, and 

that they did not quite cover one’s legs and feet. 

We grew more Hopeful after the early morn- 
ing rising, and thought that we might 
yet make a good servant of Eliza Yah, 
and so kept her on, groaning inwardly the 
while. We tried to get her to receive callers 
and deliver messages with at least ‘‘ barbarian” 
civility, but one might as well have talked to 
air. When any member of us was required by 
a visitor, Eliza Yah marched straight into the 
room, no matter how many friends were present, 
thrust her whole body forward. drew her tongue 
backwards and forwards, and shaking her brawny | 
arms in an encouraging manner, said, ‘‘I say, 
you’re wantin’ !”’ | 
The general’s meals were her chief pleasure, | 
when she could assist digestion by swinging | 
her legs in the old rocking-chair, and expand as | 
she partook of the food. Away home she and | 
her brothers had had to sit herded together on 
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Slowly the carrier's cart turned the corner, 
and slowly, in imagination, I saw it drawing 
nearer and nearer to the big field where ‘‘there’s 
allus a cryin’ wind in the poplars and hidges, 
and a scarin’ mist over the ae in autumn, 
and you batten on the brilin’ sun in summer.” 


A HATER OF “THE NEW.” 
THE BUTTERFLY THAT DID NOT BELIEVE IN 
PROGRESS. 

Tue garden beds I wandered by 
One bright and cheerful morn, 

When I found a new-fledged butterfly, 
A-sitting on a thorn ; 

A black and crimson butterfly, 
All doleful and forlorn. 

I thought that life could have no sting 
To infant butterflies, 

So I gazed on this unhappy thing | 
With wonder and surprise ; 

While sadly with his waving wing | 
He wiped his weeping eyes. 

Said I, ‘‘ What can the matter be ? 
Why weepest thou so sore ? 

With garden fair and sunlight free, | 
And flowers in goodly store.” 

But he only turned away from me 
And burst into a roar. 

Cried he, ‘* My legs are thin and few, 
‘Where once I had a swarm ! 

Soft, fuzzy fur—a joy to view, 
Once kept my body warm! 

Before these flapping wing-things grew 
To hamper and deform !”’ 

At that outrageous fool I shot 
The fury of my eye; 

Said I, in scorn all burning hot, 
In rage and anger high, 

‘You ignominious idiot ! 


”? 


Those wings were made to fly ! 
“I do not want to fly,” said he ; 
“T only want to squirm!” 
And he dropped his wings dejectedly, 
But still his voice was firm : 
‘*T do not want to be a fly! 
I want to be a worm!” 
Oh, yesterday of unknown lack! 
To-day of unknown bliss! 
I left my fool in red and black ; 
The last I saw was this: 
The creature madly climbing back 


Into his chrysalis. 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 
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MANAGING A HORSE. 


THERE is a good deal of hypocrisy about kind- 
ness to animals, people who are quite shocked 
at a bird’s wing ina hat encouraging the battues 
of thousands of birds for “ sport,” and women 
who pet lap-dogs riding a horse with a cruel 
spur. This latter implement of torture is one 


with which no excitable and no arbitrary- 


tempered women ought to trust themselves. 


| wittles is good. Wal, I shall work away at the | Indeed, only under exceptional conditions can a 


horse require the spur, and it would be far 
better for horsewomen to avoid the use of so 
violent and harsh a stimulant to a willing and 
loving servant's efforts. 

May we venture to lay before ladies who ride 
or drive a few expert opinions on the two ways 
of managing a horse ? 

J. 8. Rarey, the apostle of intelligence and 
kindness, challenged the world for a horse that 
he could not manage without whips, twists, 
or other cruelty. Hundreds of wild and vicious 
horses were presented, and in not one case did 
Mr. Rarey writes: ‘Almost every 
wrong act of a horse is caused by fear, 
excitement, or mismanagement. One harsh 
word will increase the pulse of a nervous horse 


ten beats a minute. Horses know nothin 
about balking until forced into it by b 


management. Any balky horse can be started 
steady and true in a few minutes. I never 


‘found one that I could not teach to start his 
‘load in fifteen minutes, and usually in three.” 
'—The Horse Tamer, page 48. 


Musany, the great French horseman, says, 
“horses are made vicious and obstinate by the 
whip and it should never be used when possible 
to avoid it.” Saunders says, ‘if I should say 
that under no circumstances should a horse be 
whipped I should not be far wrong; if you are 
kind to your horse he will obey you. The whip 
should be used rarely and in small doses. 
Whipping on the neck and face is inexcusable 
barbarity.” Prof. Mingo says, “it is foolish, 
brutal and inhuman to think you can whip an 
idea into a horse. It cannot be donee’ 

‘Instead of breaking colts—we gentle them— 
and that word ‘ gentle’ tells the whole story of 
improved horsemanship. A kind word for a 
horse is sometimes as good as a feed of oats. 
The horse is far more intelligent than many 
suppose; talking to him, caressing him, prais- 
ing him, little gifts of sugar, apples, candy, Xc., 
render him safer and more obedient.”—H. C. 
Mervin. 

‘* Your horse INTENDS to do right, to obey and 
please you. Do not expect him to know as 


| much as you, who can read, but be patient and 
‘gentle, and kindly show him how todo. Talk 


much to your horse and always kindly, and 

treat him as you would wish were you in his 

lace. Tealise that he is dumb, cannot tell his 

istronis and must rely on you, whom he serves, 

Do not be so sid ica (or 
e 


to protect him. 
lp- 


unwomanly) as to take advantage of his 


i lessness.” 


The manager of a large training stable writes : 
—“ We enforce kindness by stringent discipline. 
Striking, kicking, or any cruclty secures prompt 
and certain discharge of the offender. The 


moment a man enters our service he is taught 
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that horses can be managed better by kindness 
than by cruelty. Horses are anzious to obey, 
and it is better to convey our wishes by words 
or gestures than by blows, and our horses 
behave accordingly.” 

Budd Doble, a famous American rider, says: 
—‘ The oe of Sane are past, and few 
attempt to force out a horse in that way. Many 
a driver has lost a race by whipping or spurring, 
which causes sulks. I use only light taps of 
eet: when I ride I muffle my spurs.” . 

ly, remember the words of ‘“‘ the Apostle 
of Works,” St. James :—‘‘ He shall have judg. 
ment without mercy, who hath shown no 
mercy ” (James ii. 18). 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 
By Miss Lizzie Heriracez. 

(Furst Class Diplomée Coo and Domestic 
Economy; Author of “ Cassell’s New Uni- 
versal Cookery,” ‘Cookery for Schools,” 
“True Economies in Household Manage- 
ment" (Prise Essay), éc., éc.) 


POPULAR ADDITIONS TO THE TEA 
TABLE. 

New recipes for cakes are always sure of a 
welcome, at any rate from the younger members 
of the family. Those given below are not costly, 
and much more wholesome than many cakes. 
Neither are they difficult to make and bake. 
By the term a ‘quick oven” is meant one 
sharp enough to fetch up the cake in the early 
stage; a low temperature at first, raised during 
the baking, is fatal to cakes of the quick variety ; 
on the other hand, the heat Ps lowered a 
little towards the finish with good results; 
cakes that require a ‘‘ soaking heat’’ constitute 
@ separate class, and are not here dealt with. 

I lead off with (strange as it may sound) a 
pudding; for this is one that is capable of dual 
service; with sauce it is a very good pudding; 
with butter it is a capital hot tea cake, and is 
but one of several varieties, known as 


DUTCH APPLE PUDDING. 


Take a pint of flour, light measure, and add a 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar, half as much 
carbonate of soda, the same of salt, 2 ozs. of 
fresh butter, an egg, and milk to mix; the soda 
and flour should be sifted together and the other 
dry materials added, the butter being rubbed in 
finely; the egg should be beaten well with a little 
milk, and enough more added to make a soft 
dough. Spread it half an inch or a little more 
in thickness, over a shallow tin, greased. Then 
cut some good sharp cooking apples in quarters, 
or half quarters, according to the size, but 
it is essential that they be equal in thickness ; 

ress these over the paste, sharp edge 
own, and press enough to penetrate a 
little; they should be in even lines. Then 
go over with sugar, finely sifted loaf or 
castor, about two tablespoonfuls to four good 
sized apples; spice or grated lemon rind may 
be used as well; bake in a hot oven for 20 to 
30 minutes. In cutting hot cakes the knife 
should be heated in boiling water, then dried, 


and if used lightly, without pressing the cake, ! 


it will not be made heavy. The sauces that go 
well with this for the pudding course are 
numerous, but few are nicer than lemon, or 
sweet melted butter flavoured with spice, or 
essence of vanilla, is very good. A mixture of 
sugar and lemon juice, as served with pancakes, 
has its admirers, and the merit of simplicity 
must not be overlooked. 
CRYSTAL BUNS 

are made very quickly. Cream together } 1b. 
each of butter and sugar, then add one egg 
and a good pinch of grated ginger and nut- 
meg, with a saltspoonful of grated orange and 
lemon rind; this combined flavouring will be 
found agreeable and a change. Next add the 
eighth of a pint of milk, and 5 oz. each of corn 
flour and ordinary flour, with half a teaspoonful 
of baking powder; the whole should make a 
soft dough, but more or less milk may be 
wanted according to the dryness of the flour, 
which is so variable i: its power of absorbing 
moisture. Make up i:to little balls the size of 
a Tangerine orange; flatten, then cut across 
twice, wash the tops with beaten egg and dredge 
with coarse granulated sugar, or crush some 
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lumps with the rolling pin; bake a good brown 
in a quick oven. These are improved by addin 
a tablespoonful of chopped candied orange an 
lemon peel, or a little citron. 

Out of many ways of making 

FIG CAKE, 

I give this, on account of its novelty. Cover a 
tin baking plate with a plain short crust, then 
cover that with the figs; place a second layer 
of crust over, and bake in a sharp oven. This 
is good hot or cold, but if served hot, as North 
country folk serve ‘“‘apple cake,”’ it should be 
cut in triangles, and dusted with sugar. The 
preparation of the figs is a trifle more trouble 
than usual, but the result repays the cook. 
Get good fruit, and rinse it in water, then put 
it in a soup plate or saucer, and just sprinkle it 
with cold water, or, what is much better, lemon 
juice and water ; let it soak a few hours, then 
steam it until soft and most of the moisture 
absorbed ; when done, there should be none to 
strain off. Now slice or cut the figs in dice 
when cool ; not only are they softer thus treated, 
but the pastry. will be nicely flavoured. The 
addition of spice is left to choice, but a morsel 
of good candied peel finely minced is a decided 
improvement, or, instead, the grated rind of a 
lemon will do. 

I have said a “plain crust,” and while the 
amount of ‘‘ shortening ”’ can be left to taste, it is 
necessary that it be light and really short, and 
to attain these ends take care not to be too 
liberal with the water in mixing, and do not 
begrudge good flour, dry and sifted. The 

ifference in cost is now so trifling between 
first rate and poor that most people can afford 
the right thing. 

There are few not in the secret who would 
guess the composition of the interior of our 
next cake. And for want of a better name I 
call it 

SECRET CAKE. 

There are any number of somewhat similar 
cakes, called by different names, but I have not 
met with a mixture containing jam. First take 
some fine crumbs, from a stale sponge or other 
white cake, and, as will be noted, this is a good 
way of using up oddments. Now add some 
currants, chopped raisins, and grated orange or 
lemon rind, with a little castor sugar, and some 
red currant or raspberry jam; the mass should 
be soft; of course the consistence of the jam 
will regulate the amount of cake. Any crumbs 
from sweet biscuits, &c., can be used in the 
same way. Now, with the aid of two thin 
sheets of pastry, either flaky or short, make up 
into sandwiches, and mark with a knife in 
squares or oblongs; brush over with beaten egg, 
then dredge with sugar and bake to a rich 
brown. These are nice hotorcold. Those who 
prefer a sharp taste in compounds of the sort, 
will feel inclined to try a chopped apple along 
with the rest, and it gives variety. 


A FRUIT SHORT CAKE 


that I feel sure all will like, is made as follows :— 
Mix a pound of fine flour with half a teaspoonful 
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of salt, rub in two and a h 
butter, add half a teaspoonful 
of soda and tartaric acid, sifting the whole and 
a tablespoonful of sugar, then make into & moist 
paste with milk, the softer the better, so that it 
can be rolled out without sticking to the 

the test of the correct consistence. Divide into 
four rounds and bake, two in each tin, placing 
them one on the other; if 1 little butter be 
spread over the first cake, the parting is more 
easily effected after baking, and this is the lace 
for the butter. But what of the fruit, ere 
is a wide choice. For a plain cake some 
currants or sultanas, about ibiee ounces, can 
go in the mixture; or, after splitting, some 
canned apricots or other fruit in dice, should be 
put between, and the syrup, well sweetened 
served with the cake. Or for festive occasions, 
whipped sweetened cream is piled on the top. 
Of course other fruits can be used; a purée of 
apples, to which a little apricot jam has been 
added is very delicious; the idea is to serve the 
cake as hot as possible, and the quicker the 
better after the fruit is added, as the latter 
should not have time to become heated. Some. 
times the butter is used more liberally in the 
mixing, and a meringue is made to coat the top 
and sides of the cake, which is then returned to 
the oven to set and tinge it. Again, a custard, 
in place of cream or meringue, may go to table 
in another dish. 


PARENTS AND TEACHERS. 
Mrs. HELEN Dawes Brown, who is not only an 
educated woman in a broad sense, but who: hag 
thought much about the education of others, 
looks with more favour upon conferences be. 
tween parents and teachers after school hours 
as a means of acquaintance and mutual help 
than she does upon school visiting. Of the 
latter she says, ‘Smitten with self-conscious. 
ness, most children will not behave or recite 
naturally in the combined presence of mother 
and teacher. Visitors distract the attention of 
a class, waste time, and embarrass the teacher.” 

* * * 


; CARE OF BRUSHES. 
BrusHEs need daily baths and daily air treat- 
ment as well as their owners. They should 
never be left uncovered on the toilet table to 
collect dust and germs. After they have been 
used they should be knocked on the back to 
dislodge any dust which clings to them. Then 
they should be placed on a window sill for sun 
and air. Once a week they should be dipped 
into a basin of warm water and soda. 

* 1 


LET THE YOUNGSTER SLEEP. 


Let your children sleep till they wake up. 
Nature will take care to give them the proper 
allowance of repose. Put them to bed at a 
regular and early hour and they will come out 
right and bright and early in the morning. But 
in any event let them have their nap out. 
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WHAT TO WEAR. 


Wits the first breath of autumn our minds turn 
instinctively in the direction of needful dresses, 
and we begin to wonder what we shall wear 
when the cool days come. A good many of the 
buyers have not yet returned from Paris, but 
the ladies’ tailors are already particularly busy, 
and have pre red a number of models for our 
inspection. tailor-made dress must always 
be our first thought at this season of the year, 
the buying of smarter toilettes being postponed 
till the fashions have declared themselves more 
explicitly. Blue is evidently going to be the 
fashionable colour, for nearly all the new 
models have been brought out in gendarme 
or navy blue. The leading idea in most of 
these dresses is the mixture of blue and tan, 
and this is achieved in a variety of ways. A 

retty model recently seen at a smart ladies’ 
tailor’s was in pale blue and tan, arranged in 
large broken checks, the edges of the costume 
bound with leather, with a pretty waistcoat to 
match. Almost prettier was a dress in 
gendarme-blue cloth, with a waistcoat of tan- 
coloured cloth embroidered in blue and bronze, 
the same idea being carried out in the collar 
and cuffs. The collar was high and curved, 
standing away from the throat something after 
the fashion of a modified Medici, and the ends 
were slightly turned back in front to reveal a 
tan-coloured lining with the corners embroidered 
in blue and bronze. 

Navy blue has also returned to favour, but is 
always used in combination with some contrast- 
ingshade. Blue and purple is always a beautiful 
mixture when skilfully treated, and quite one of 
the prettiest costumes I have seen this season 
was a navy blue serge with a collar and waist- 
coat of dark purple velvet. The collar was 
draped in loose folds across the front, and 
terminated in a large bow at the back with 
friaged ends on a narrow steel buckle. Blue 
and green will be another favourite mixture, as 
navy blue serge with a shot silk waistcoat of 
blue and green, worn with a blue velvet hat 
trimmed with ribbons of the samc colour, with 
a single rosette of green velvet under the back 
of the brim. Blue and green tartan silk will be 
decidedly fashionable this autumn, and will be 
used for brightening up dark blue dresses, for 
entire blouses, or for children’s frocks. 

Purple will be another favourite colour, 
though happily not in so bright a shade as the 
colour which was popular in ie spring. It will 
be trimmed either with black or with white; 
white corduroy revers look very smart on 
purple, with the accompaniment of a waistcoat 
in white face cloth, but narrow edges of astrachan 
form an even prettier trimming, and will be very 
much used as the season goes on. Green trimmed 
with black is always pretty, and cedar-brown 
wit be much in favour, trimmed with velvet, 
fur, or leather. Black and white will be worna 
good deal in early autumn, both in checks and 
stripes. A white felt hat is the correct thing to 
wear with a shepherd’s plaid dress, and the 
trimming should consist chiefly of black velvet 
and black quills, mixed with a gleam of green. 
That old-fashioned material, cashmere, is return- 
ing to favour, and there is a large choice of 
woollen goods mixed with tinsel. The Princess 
dress will be popular for house wear, and dark 
velvet dresses will be worn on “at home”’ days in 
preference to a silken tea-gewn. The Princess 
robe will also be utilised for evening wear, and 
nothing is more suitable when the material is 
sufficiently handsome. The upper part of the 
bodice will be cut out in vandykes and filled 
in with pleatings of lisse over silk, and 
there will be a good deal more epaulette 
than sleeve. The day of exaggerated sleeves 
is over, and it will be no longer considered 
necessary to make us look as broad as we are 
long. A little fulness will be allowed in the 
upper part of the arm, but it is probable that 
even this will disappear before the winter is 
over. Epaulettes or shoulder-straps will Le a 
good deal used during the transition period. 
Bishop sleeves are not to be used at all, except 
in children’s dresses. 

Capes will be a good deal worn, but jackets 
will take the first place. They will be a. little 
longer in the basque than formerly, and_will 
generally be made to match the skirt. Chin- 
chilla and caracul will be very much worn, ind 


Persian lamb will come back this winter with 
its unfailing regularity. Ruftles made of loops of 
sable-tail will make a pretty addition to a plain 
outdoor jacket, but I am glad to say that the 
heads of the animals will no longer be employed. 
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NEW LIFE FOR A LADY. 
HOW A MANCHESTER LADY LIVES. 


A parr of pleasant brown eyes, looking out of 
an expressive face, writes a Stockport Advertiser 
reporter, were the most prominent feature of 


CHIFFON. 


TEMPER. 


OF all personal and mental attractions, the two 
most permanent are undoubtedly smoothness of 
skin and tem 
mind. As the 
the digestion, that is one of the strongest argu- 


r—a sort of velvetness of body and 
both especially depend upon 


ments for attending to its state. For once that 
the actions of human beings are guided by 
reason, ninety-and-nine times they are more or 
less influenced by temper. It isan even temper 
only that allows reason her full dominion, and 
enables us to arrive at any intended end by the 
nearest way, or at all. On the other hand, there 
is no obstacle to advancement or happiness so 
great as an undisciplined temper—a temper 
subject to pique or uncertainty. Pique is at 
once the bitterest and most sbrurd enemy a 
man can have. It will make him run counter 
to his dearest interests, and at the same time 
render him completely r2gardless of the interests 
of all around him. It will make him blindly 
violate every principle of truth, honesty, and 
humanity, and defeat the most important 
business or break up the happiest party, without 
remorse, or a seeming consciousness of doing 
what is awrong. It is apity that those who allow 
themselves to be subject to it are not treated 
with a great deal more severity than they usually 
are; for, in truth, they are greater pests to 
society than all the criminals who infest it, 
and in my opinion are often much more blame- 
worthy. 

I have remarked that persons much given to 
pique are frequently particularly strict in the 
outward observances of religion. They must 
have strange notions, or rather no notions at all, 
of the spirit of Christianity ; and the doctrines 
they hear must fall upon the most stony of 
places. Nay, I have met with persons so insen- 
sible to propriety as to avow, without scruple, 
that they have left off attending a place of 
worship from some supposed affront they have 
received there. The concluding sentence of 


Fenelon’s Telemachus is so much in unison, 


with my sentiments, and is so well expressed, 
that I will conclude with it: 
‘‘ Above all things be on your guard against 
your temper. It is an enemy that will accom. 
any you everywhere, to the last hour of your 
ife. If you listen to it, it will frustrate all your 
designs. It will make you lose the most im- 
portant opportunities, and will inspire you with 
the inclinations and aversions of a child, to the 
prejudice of your gravest interests. Temper 
causes the greatest affairs to be decided by the 
most paltry reasons; it obscures every talent, 
paralyses every energy, and renders its victims 
unequal, weak, vile, and insupportable.” 
Walker's Original, 


TOO KIND? 


Wuart I feel I am justified in describing as the 
great toffee question (says Mr. Labouchere in 
Truth) has produced a passing breeze at a 
meeting of the Fylde Board of Guardians. It 
arose out of a desire of a lady Guardian to treat 
the inmates of the workhouse to seed-loaves 
and cakes on the occasion of her birthday. A 
number of the male Guardians looked askance 
at this proposal to provide paupers with cakes, 
even without ale. One of them feared that the 
attraction to outsiders to come into the house 
would, as a consequence, prove irresistible. 
Then, in the course of the debate on the matter, 
it appeared that some of the lady Guardians 
were in the habit of solacing aged paupers with 
toffee. The Board straightway resolved that 
whatever was brought into the workhouse was 
to be submitted to the master, whereupon the 
lady Guardians retired, declaring that they 
would “ put toffee into the old people’s mouths, 
whatever the Board might say.” Toffee for 
aged paupers is evidently in Bumble’s eyes an 


| unheard-of atrocity. 


the lady with whom I chatted the other day at 


No. 51, Rusholme-road, Ardwick, Manchester. 
Mrs. Woodruff—such was her name—I found 
had recently come out of a long stretch of ill- 
health and misery into a new life, bright with 
promise, and already full of renewed strength. 
As her two bonny fair-haired children played 


about her knee, she told me the story of her 
fifteen years’ sickness. 

“Tam told that you have been suffering from 
a wasting disease, Mrs. Woodruff.”’ 

‘Yes, I have. I got so low that it was too 
much trouble to do anything. The weakness 
became so great that I was unable to look after 
my family or myself, and the house was full of 
misery.” 

‘“* How long did you suffer ? ”’ 

About fifteen years. I tried private doctors, 
hospitals, and patent medicines, one after 
another, but neither seemed to do me any real 
good. I attended St. Mary’s Hospital, Man- 
chester, as an out-patient, and was an in-patient 
in the Clifford-street Hospital here. But the 
wasting continued to undermine my strength, 
and I was at a loss what todo. I kept on 
getting worse, until, about three months ago, I 
was prevailed upon to try Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People. Before I had finished the first 
box I felt a great improvement, and now I am 
quite well again, my strength has come back, 
and I feel ready to go anywhere and do any- 
thing. Dr. Williams’ Pills, and they alone, 
cured me.” 

‘“‘ And after three months you still feel well?” 

‘Yes, quite well and strong. Before I took 
the Pills everything I had to do seemed a 
trouble; I was very languid, and life was a 
burden. Often I could not go out because of 
my extreme weakness.” 

Mrs. Woodruff is now in splendid health, 
thanks to the tonic virtue of Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills, which cure not only cases like the above, 
but those of low vitality, consumption, locomotor 
ataxy, sciatica, palpitations, and the disorders 
which arise from impoverished blood, such as 
anemia, pale and sallow complexion, weakness, 
loss of appetite, shortness of breath, pains in 
the back, nervous headache, early decay, all 
forms of female weakness, and wasting strength 
from any cause. These Pills are sold by 
chemists, and by Dr. Williams’ Medicine Com- 
pany, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, I..C., at 
2s. 9d. a box, or six for 13s. 9d. Genuine only 
with the full name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for 
Pale People; pink pills sold out of glass jars 
are not Ir. Williams’. 


— EEE 


Maxners.—I think Hans Andersen’s story of 
the cobweb cloth woven so fine that it was 
invisible—woven for the king’s garment—must 
mean manners, which do really clothe a princely 
nature. Such a one can go well in a blanket, if 
he would. In the «ymnasium or on the ¢ea- 
beach his superiority does not leave him. But 
he who has not this fine garment of behaviour 
ig studious of dress, and then not less of house 
and furniture, of pictures and gardens, in all 
which he hopes to lie perdu, and not be exposed. 
—h. W. Minerson, 
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HOME GARDENING FOR 
LADIES. 
By Mrs. E. L. Cuamperzamn, F.R.H.S. 
FRUIT TREES AND FRUIT. . 


A CORRESPONDENT asks me what to do with an 

tree, trained against her 
n loosened from the wall this 
summer to permit of repairs, and she is now 


old, very old 
house. It has 


distressed at its dilapidated appearance. 


Were the tree not so venerable, there would 
be little doubt as to what she should do; but it 


is a risky matter to interfere with one of such 
an age. 
removing any 
partially renailing the tree to the wall), to take 
off one or two of the oldest boughs with a saw, 
and then train in younger wood to fill their places. 
This young wood must of course be pruned, but 
mot severely. Then the soil should be turned 
from the root as much as possible, without 
disturbance or injury, and the space thus made 
be filled in with fresh loam and stable-manure, 
mixed. If there are not any very large old 
boughs to remove, and all have borne ene 
well up to this present season, then ordinar 
pruning will suffice. ‘“ Y.de St. C.’ did not te 
me whether the roots are in a border, a gravel 
walk, or paved court. Will she, and other 
inquirers, remember that too many details can 
scarcely be given. I don’t mind reading ever so 
long a letter if the descriptions therein enable 
me to understand exactly the facts of the case. 
Let us now turn to a subject that I have been 
waiting to write about for the last two weeks— 
that is, the packing of fruit for sale. I am 
certain that many of the readers of the SIGNAL 
occasionally sell fruit, or wish to do so, and I 
have no doubt that they have often been dis- 
appointed at the low prices gained, and puzzled 
when they contrast these with the high charges 
of greengrocers in London and other towns. 
They have probably come to the conclusion 
that they have been “done” somewhere, and 
that it is useless trying to sell in the over- 
crowded state of the market and in the face of 
so much foreign competition. Yet they know, 
as everyone aoe, that English-grown fruit is 
always better flavoured than the foreign, and 
therefore should be worth more. It is picked 
when ripe, whereas that which has a long 
voyage or journey to make has to be gathered 
unripe, and has no assistance of sun or of 
artificial heat to help it through the last stages. 
I should like to be able to catechise a few of 
these disheartened ones thus: Did you take 
pains to grow the best and finest fruit? Did 


you protect it from the attacks of birds, wasps, |- 


&ec.? Did you hand-gather it all, or let it drop, 
or shake the trees? Did you grade it before 
packing? And, lastly, how did you pack it ? 

If you only select for sale that which is 
inferior either in kind or condition, how can you 
expect to gain byit? If it is worm or slug-eaten, 
pecked, or otherwise damaged, why should the 

urchaser give you the price of whole, sound 
Fruit ? If you have allowed it to fall it will be 
bruised, and equally so if it has been shaken 
down. If you are foolish enough to put together 
large, medium, and small, then you will only 
see the market value of the worst for the whole 
consignment. 

Lastly, if you have no object in view, when 
packing, but to save yourself trouble or expense, 
you have no right to complain if it is damaged 
in transit, or looks so rough that no one will 
credit its being of the best quality. 

These strictures are not founded on fancy, but 
on facts. This article is written in a fruit- 
growing country, but one where rough and ready 
methods prevail, and, consequently, low prices 
rule. One hears people cry out, ‘Oh, it’s all 
very well sending round county council lecturers 
and filling columns of newspapers with high- 
flown accounts of what can be done in fruit- 
growing,” and soon; summing up with “ it’s all 


a delusion.” But on making enquiries one 
cannot find a single instance where the 
directions of the lecturers or the writers 


have been thoroughly carried out. One man 
whose fruit is really first class, told me that two 
years ago he had a friend who spent three days 
in “ grading ” his fruit, and packing all the best 
in little baskets with coloured paper shavings. 


For this the 
had ordinarily obtained. But the friend had 
left the neighbourhood, and now he “can’t be 
bothered "’ to pack it so well. 


bought retail at 23d. 
plumpest, and freshly gathered. In London 
one not half so good, are retailed at 
1s. 6d.! 
Simply because these cheap mushrooms, when 


sent away: are so roughly packed that they 
arrive all 


send to the Catchup makers. 


dealers that err in these ways. I have been 
entreated b: 
oranges, an 
that was too large. Every single apple in that 
hamper had deep brown dents in its side, cut 
by knocking against the basket-work. She was 
poor, and wanted money desperately, yet ‘‘ could 
not be bothered" to put old newspaper round 
the sides of the hamper, or fill the space at the 
top with fern, or grass, or shavings—anything 
to keep the fruit firm and steady. Another lady 
once sent me winter dessert apples saturated 
with paraffin. A third packed splendid peaches 
in a bandbox, to go 
paying 2d. for a wooden box, and so lost all the 
shillings she might have made by her fruit. 


pg the wisest course will be (after 
roken or bruised sprays, and 


‘‘Don’t-care goes to be hange 
must remember that ‘“ Gaal be-hothered ” goes 
to the wall, and deservedly so. 


[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 


THE CHRISTIAN KINGDOM SOCIETY. 


” GLOVES and CLOTHING 
W OMEN’S LONDON GARDENING ASSO- or COTTON. IN- 
CIATION, 62, Lower Sloane-street. — Floral Deco- 


ration of all kinds. . Care of gardens, conservatories, window 
boxes, in town and suburbs, contracted for. Home-made 
jams, jellies, fruit, pickles, &c. 
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wer got three times the price he | lectures, preachers, public meetings, 


tary ee i ee 
ts aim is to people to a fuller r i 
tion of the importance oF self-examination, ety 
improvement, self-control, and individual effort 
for the furtherance of right living and health 
reform. It welcomes freely, on equal terms all 
who definitely declare that they are endeavourin 
as followers of Christ, to be loyal in all things ¢; 
the dictates of their own conscience, end it makes 
no distinction of sex, part , and theological 
creed among those who themselves under 
this rule. 
Its desire is to have a branch of the society 
managed by its own committee and holding 
monthly or quarterly conferences on moral an 
social questions, in every constituency in the 
kingdom. It holds no religious services, and 
all theological and ecclesiastical controversy ig 
excluded from its meetings. Its membership 
is made to depend on character and conduct 
rather than upon creed or upon opinion. No 
pressure is used for service or money, but 
voluntary offers of help are gratefully accepted. 
It urges upon its members the duty of being 
truthful and straightforward in all their dealings 
and being natural and simple in their manner 
of living. It owes its origin to the initiative of 
| & few young girls, and, as a matter of course, 
women are equally eligible with men to any 
office in this society. 

Fuller information and leaflets of the Society 
can be obtained from the Secretary, the Rey. 
Alexander H. Smith, M.A., St. Leonard’s, St, 

| John’s Road, Penge, S.E.—Yours very truly, 
ANNIE CLEGG. 

P.S.—I understand that at an important crisis 
of the woman’s movement in Dublin the 
Secretary won the gold medal of the University 
Philosophical Society for a paper on the “ Higher 
Education of Women,” cal has ever since been 
an ardent supporter of the cause. 


Mushrooms abound here, they are to be 
r pound—the very best, 


Why this monstrous difference ? 


roken and spoilt, and are only fit to 
It is not only those who sell to the wholesale 


a poor lady to buy her Blenheim 
she sent them loose in a hamper 


y train. She grudged 


When children we used to be told that 
,’ as adults we 


Our Open Columns. 


the opinions expressed by corrospondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon.] 


: Ir the principle on which we founded our 
To the Editor of the Woman's SIGNAL. government is true—that taxation must not 


Dear Mapam,—I am sure many readers of |‘be without representation, and if women hold 


your paper will be interested in the work of | property and are taxed, it follows that wenien 
this society, which has enrolled over, 2,400 men | should be represented in the State by their 
and women throughout the country, without | votes.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
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All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 

Tea Cakes, &c. Anyone can do it by using our celebrated ‘‘D.C.L.” 

, Yeast. Always ask for ‘“‘D.C.L.” /f you do not know how to use it, 
write to us for Booklet of Instructions. 


Sole Manufacturers :—The DISTILLERS Co. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


"KAL' kNigeets 


A REAL . 
» Suede, 2/11, 8/6, 8/11, sc ANS Wns 
Chevrette, 2/1 1 ] 8/1 1 COMFORT Well nade a ' 
Price List post trec, or Sample Pair. 
“7 weaeraaree, 3/1t 
, ma 9 
WEATHERS. PLYMOUTH, | sfc 


(State size corset worn.) 


l TRI 
8 GOLD MEDALS. for the - HABR : 
HARRISON KNITTING MACHINE CO. LTD. 
Works: 48, Upper Brook St., Manchester. 
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:. BUT BE SURE THEY ARE 
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¥o BILIDUSNESS, 
Foa 


BRP LIVER, 


ott EEE 
CARTER’S. 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It is not enough to ask for 


“Little Liver Pills”; CARTER'S Is the im 


rtant word, and should be observed on 


the outside wrapper, otherwise the pilts within cannot be genuine. 


Do not take an 
they are CARTER'’S. 


* 


REGD. 


MISS FRANCES WILLARD says 


The Public are cautioned against 
met with euch unprecedented success, is 


S. FITTON and SON, 
BEWARE ! 


nameless ‘‘Little Liver Pills” 


Highest Award ac Food and Cookery Exhibition, London, May, 1895. 
SUPPLIED to THE QUEEN and ROYAL FAMILY. 


“*HOVIS' is a grand institution; I have almost lived on it since 
T found it out.”’ 
6d. and 1s. Samples of BREAD and BISCUITS on Receipt of Stamps. 
IMITATION 1S THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. 

accepting from Bakers Spurious Imitations of “ HOVIS.” which, having 
being copied in many instances 6 ek 

risk. Jf any difficulty be experienced in obtaining ‘‘HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as 

satisfactory, Please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed), to 

Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 


Bakers recommending another bread in place of “ HOVIS" 
do so for their own profit. 


that may be offered. But be sure 


lonely as can be done without 
“BOVIS ” is not 


BEWARE Ie 


i 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. | 
| 


The information cont&ined in this book ought to be known 
by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- , 
married to read. No book is written which goes s0 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case 
tor knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- | 
mess, The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSON, | 
Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., io 
return for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
By DR. ALICE VICKERY. 

Price 1)- 
HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand, W.C. 


INDUSTRIAL FARM HOME, | 
DUXHURST, REIGATE. 


an J. Smith solicits orders for Chrysanthemum Blooms, , 
e supplied during October and November, at from Is. 6d. 
per box of 12 blooms, post free. 
Terms—Cash for season in advance, or weekly. 


TEMPERANCE HOSPITAL. 
MISS ORME hopes to hold a JUMBLE SALE 


on October 14th, in aid of the funds of the London 
Temperance Hospital, Hampstead-road, N.W, and will 
gratefully receive contributions of old clothes, or odds and 


ends of any kind, that friends may be so good as to send to 
her at the above address. 


SITUATIONS VACANT. 
WANTED, a thoroughly competent "fand 


trustworthy person to undertake plain cooking and 
plain pastry, also to be generally useful in avilliage temper- 
ance hotel, comfortable home. Address, Craven House, 
Hellifield, near Leeds. 


W ANTED immediately, a thoroughly trust- 

worthy capable general servant, who understands 
good plain cooking and house work. by a lady who lives 
alone, but often has a friend staying with her. Nota hard 
place for a competent person, age 330 to 35 preferred. Apply 
to Mrs. Carpenter, Conyar, Bridport, with address of each 
mistress. 


A LADY; 
having a recipe of the most simple nature that will at once 
safely REMOVE SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS (preventing 
their appearance), will have pleasure in forwarding it upon 
application to Mrs. Gracey NEWTON, Verwood Villa, Heath- 
road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
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INSTITUTIONS, EDUOATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VAOANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for is., each 10 Additional Words, 62 
Four inesertious for the price of Three. 


ADVERTISEMENTS must be prepaid and 6 to the Office 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garten, Lenten w.o. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. __ 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TEMPERANCE HOTKL, 


12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.G. 
Tuis First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
business or pleasure in the heart of the Oty. 
Telephone No. 2,495. 

Telegraphic Address, “ Exterior, London.” 

H. G. CHALKLEY & SONS, Proprisrtonrs. 


1.0.G.T. ‘4 Home from Home" I.0.R. 


TEMPERANCE FAMILY & OOMMEROIAL HOTEL. 
188 to 187, STAMFORD STREET, 8.E. 

wine to Waterloo Station, South Western Rail 5) 
SITORS TO LONDON will find the above very con r) 

being within five minutes’ walk of Rail, Tram, 'Bus, ap4 

Boat, for all = of the Metropolis. Single Beds, Is. 6d. . 

Double Beds, 2s. 6d. Meals at correspondingly low prices 

8 terms for parties of three or more; aso for roome 
en by the week. No charge for attendance. 


J. WOOLLACOTT, Proprietor. 


FA EES. 


Central, near Louvre. 
Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 
8 to 8 francs. 
Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T.U. 
Temperance Restaurant. English Reading Room. 
Moderate Terms. 


Apply (enclost stamps), Lady Secretary, 
PPIy (enclFOS, hue ‘St. Honore.” 


Llfracombe. 


THE “GRANYILLE” BOARDING-HOUSE. 
FIRST-CLASS. 
Unique situation for land and sea views. Only 
bona fide Temperance House in town. Forty-five 
Bedrooms. Full particulars in Bijou Guide, Gratis. 


[UKLEY.—THE SPA HYDRO. -Rev. Charles 
Garrett says: ‘My friends are unanimous in saying 
they have found the Spa‘ A Home from Home.’” Inclusive 
weekly terms from 81s. 6d. Physician, Thomas Jobnstone. 
M.D., M.R.C.P. Lond. Apply, Manageress. 


fPOTaAL ABSTINENCE. Board Residence. 

(Special or Medical cases taken.) Sea and count 
combined. Terms on application. Mrs. White Barstoré, 
“The Oaks,” Southchurch Road, Southend. 


THE DURHAM CO‘LEGE OF SCIENCE, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Principal - - REV. H. P. GURNEY, M.A., D.C.L. 
Mistress of Women's Hostel - = MI88S ROYCE. 


The Degrees in Science and Letters of the University of 
Durham .are open to Students of the College. The fees 
for board, residence, and tuition are about £60 per session. 
Particulars will be forwarded on application to the Secretary. 


HOME EDUCATION ano SELF-CULTURE. 
CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES 
For the Guidance of Ballbary. Students, of all ages and of 
either sex, or for the Help of Private Governesses in school- 
rooms, are organised by the Committee of St. George's 
Classes. Subjects taught comprise all the ordinary 
branches of an English Education, Modern Languages, 
Classics, and several branches of Art and Science. Special 
Elementary English Class for young or backward students. 
Fees vary from 11s. to £1 12s. 6d. per term. 


Particulars from the Secretary, 5 Melville Street, Edinburgh. 


Boarding School and Kindergarten College. 


—Miss Morgan. 


Dr. Mary J. Hall- Williams (M.D.,Boston), 


Will Lecture to Ladies on the first Wednesday of cach 

month, at 3.80 p.m., at the Women’s Educational Union, 

405, Oxford Street, W. (entrance in Thoinas Street). silver 

Collection taken. Lectures for 1896: October ‘th, 
November 4th, December 2nd. 


MBS. AUKLAND can thoroughly recom- 
mend Good Boarding School, in a healthy suburb of 
Nottingham; Christian principle: all modern methods,— 


“Principal,” 40 Forest-road West, Nottingham. 

A GENTLEMAN with eat educational 
experience, Continent and England, will receive one or 

two delicate boys only, to educate in his home. South-west 

county, very lovely, sheltered position; his wife is an M.D. 

Apply Lady Doctor, Woman's SIGNAL Office, 30, Maiden-lane 

London, W.C. 
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Can be safely and beneficially s I Zg RNG The leading LDoctors and 
tuken as an article of daily diet ; 4 i ‘ Analysts, and the Medical Press 


at all times and all seasons. . “A ; ae ! testify to its purity § superiority, 


Absolutely Pure, therefore Best. 


GENUINE COCOA.—The Public are warned against chemically-prepared dark liquor 
cocoas claiming to be “pure,” but in reality prepared with a considerable percentage 
of alkali; this can be detected by the unpleasant smell when a tin is first opened. 
CADBURY'S COCOA, on the other hand, is guaranteed to be absolutely pure, and can be 
safely and beneficially taken as an article of daily diet at all times and all seasons, 


The “LANCET” says :— 
“Cadbury's represents the standard of HIGHEST PURITY at present attainable in regard to cocoa,"’ 


“STRONGEST AND BEST."—Health. _ 


Fry: 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Coco 


t 
OVER 140 GOLD MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS. . . 


THe 


OUTH DEVON HEALTH RESORT 


strongly recommended to all needing rest and pleasant and healthful change. It is one of 
the loveliest spots in the county, and has all the comfort and charm of a gentleman’s 
country home. Beautiful private grounds, lawn tennis. It has a full south aspect, with splendid 
view across the Teign Valley and estuary. ‘To the west lies Dartmoor. Teignmouth is the 
nearest station—2% miles. 


TURKISH AND OTHEK BATHS. 
ELECTRICITY. MASSAC E. 


For Terms and Testimonials apply to 


- Cc. F. CARPENTER, 
View from the Grounds, 2uu Feet above tha Estuary. BISHOPS TEIGNTON, near THRIGNMOUTH. 
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